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PREFACE 


There  has  "been  for  a  number  of  years  a  growing 
"nterest  in  drama.    The  theatre  1s  weaving  itself  into 
the  social  thought  nnd  life  of  our  peonle.     It  is  no  long- 
er    secretly  admired,  nor   openly  condemned  as  a  bait  of 
the  devil,     Stage  folk  "have  always  been  interest "ng  but 
norv  they  have  become  re  r/oec  table.     Every  club  woman  is 
v,ell-inf ormed  of  the  latent  nlays  even  thoi^gh  she  may 
live  a  thousand  miles  from  Ne^r  Yorh.     Tho  theatre,  its 
artists^and  productions  furnish,  conversation  for  many 
dinner  parties* 

Hot       content  to  admire  always  at  a  distance 
the  artistic  effort  of  others,  people  arc    now  drawing  the 
theatre  into  their  own.  experience  through  tho  LittHe 
Theatre  and  community  play  hous' s.     From  a  purely  com- 
mercial venture  in  the  hands  of  unsympathetic  speculators, 
the  theatre  is  being  used  by  groups  of  earnest  artists  as 
a  means  of  self-err">ression  and  experimentation.     Wo  find 
no^  that  dramatics  is  the  drawing  'nterort  in  the  new 
corner nl fy  ^ouse  activities.     It  ^as  been  awarded  a  res- 
pectable nlace  in  the  school  and  college  curriculum.  It 
bar  even  dared  to  enter  the  church  door  and  take  its 
■^lace  beside  the  preacher  in  the  palpi t«     it  has  become  a 
bond  of  interest  drawing  grouns  of  neonle  to<~ofhor  in  the 
.1oy  of  producing  a  nlay  in  a  Little  Theatre  unit.     It  is 
^oll  then  that  ^e,  as  Americans,  seriously  turn  our  thought 
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to  p.  strdy  of  this  nc"  interest  in  the  theatre.     Is  the 
theatre  itself  different  from  the  theatre  of  8  npst 
generation^  or  has  public  opinion  only  ohanged  in  rOspeet 
to  the  theatre?    ivhat  then  are  the  new  tendencies  in  our 
modem  ^r^p?    Tender  what  ideals  and  to  vhat  purpose  is 
it  pro&uoodl    Let  ne  quote  from  Oliver  M •  "Sayler: 

''Something  1 las  happened  to  orr  American  thentre.  Not 
so  long  ago  it  ^as  g  liv-nry,  a  ^psfime,  pn  industry •  Today 
it  in  the  most  rrrovoeative  of  the  arts — the  art  of  the 
theatre  1n  the  midst  of  life  dra^'ng  ne,"r  life  therefrom, 
Something  has  hap  ened,  not  only  to  the  theatre  itself, 
hvt  to  tho  '"hole  nnhlic  attitude  toward  the  theatre,  '"any 
things  have  hap  ened.     ^'orhing  together,  they  have  given 
the  theatre  a  vitality,  an  impatience,  a  signif icance  it 
hai  nev^r  Imovm  on  our  continent." 
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I.  THF  NE™  SPIRIT  BSHISD  PRODUCTION 

It  has-  often  boon  said  that  thl  a  1s  m  ago  of  revolt. 
All  old  laws,  institutions,  customs,  and  religions  are 
earning  into  ouestion,  aro  being  teste'1,  analyzed  for  values 
and  remade  in  terms  of  the  nee^s  and  ideals  of  a  nc"  a  ^e 
and  a  new  neople.     The  theatre  lias  csug^t  tho  spirit  of 
the*  pro  '-rhtc-h  demands  a  caroful  analysis  of  pecepted 
standards  wad  traditions.       Artlstr  an']  directors  'with 
t.plent  and  vision  are  molding  the  theatre  with  skilful 
hsnds  for  p  careful  1*-  selected  our  ^ro,     I-pPtoa d  of  a 
medium  for  self-exploitation  in  the  hands  of  a  few  talented 
olayers,  the  drama  of  today  is  conceived  as  nn  ensemble  of 
artistic  endeavor,  in  which  the  Playwright,  the  scenic 
artist,  the  musician,  the  director,  the  electrician  as 
well  as  the  actor  contribute  an  Important  art. 

It  will  be  hard  to  realize  how  changed  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  todp^-  pre  in  comparison  with  t^e  characteristic 
play  of  a  few  generations  ago  unless  we  call  back  to  mind 
the  old  ty.io  of  olay. 

There  was  without  exception  the  rectangulpr-shaoed 
rtpre  bounded  in  front  by  the  nroncenium  arch.     At  the  rear 
of  the  stage  war  a  painted  dron  curtain  of  oanvps.     "hen  the 
theatre  was  onuinoed,  the  stage  was  usually  sullied  with 
t^o  or  more  very  conventional  sconos,  ordoro-"!  most  nrobsbly 
from  snne  con~eroial  theatrical  supply  conpan?,'.     One  would 
he  an  interior  seen©  which  very  often  probably  would  exhibit 


stately  miliars  and  BUT t aim  nil  painted  on  the  cnnvps, 
mildly  suggestive  of  fin  elegance  which  ouite  often  did 
violence  to  the  more  humble  character  of  the    lay.  Then 
there  would  he  an  outdoor  acene,  probably  a  garden  with 
marble  fountain  and  a  osth  bordered  by  very  bright  flowers 
in  much  profusion,    No^  it  was  plain  that  no  actor  could 
walk  grace  full;<-  -lo^  P-»e  ^ath  of  flowers  and  even  when  he 
anrroached  It ,  the  sensitive  aouls  in  the  audience  would  ex- 
perience a  slight  shock  to  see  the  tall  figure  of  tho  actor 
measure^  against  so  many  hundreds  of  feet  of  garden  space. 
Then  there  were  the  painted  wings  jutting  out  at  regular 
angler  from  tho  sides.     If  it  ^re  a  forest  scene,  most 
nrobnbly  the  trees  ^uld  be  represented  in  silhouette  by 
the  wings, 

When  the  curtain  rose,  the  stage  was  a  blaze  of  light, 
produced  by  strong  footlights  and  rows  of  border  lights, 
overhead,  flanked  by  parallel  strips  of  oanvar  stretched 
across  tha  entire  length  of  the  stage  to    mas]c  the  lights. 
The  Play  itself  vraa  eoud  ly  conventional.    The  rotors  "'o^e 
consciously  acting;  their  make  up  and  costume  sugr^sted  itf 
The  play  was  designed  for  well  defined  types  sue1   as  1 
herof  heroine,  villain,  comedy  end  juvenile  lead.     The  nlot 
as  well  as  the  setting  followed  rather  closely  an  accented 
form  of  a  certain  number  of  acts  and  scenes,  r.  certain 
amount  of  love,  and  adventure    up  to  a  fitting  climax  nfolob 
ended  everything  haonlly.     In  such  a  setting,  the  lay 
moved  forward  as  n  trad  1 1 i^nel  form  of  amusement  comerclfl] 
nroducod# 
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One  nce^s  only  to  travel  through  t^o  states  snd  Into 
email  townfl  to  realizo  how  reneral    and  nerslstent  was  that 
tyoe  of  production.    Kv©n  today  many  opera  houses  and  school 
halls  are  still  fitted  with  "scenery"  reminiscent  of  that 
uerlod  and  even  travelling  road  itoOWtTintp  the  smaller, 
more  roriote  places  will  employ  a  similar  Vind  of  scenery 
and  aetinr  toehni.cue. 

There  from*  a  revolt  against  this  type  of  scenery,  on 
tha  ground i  of  I  ts  unnstvralness ,  its  lack  of  Imaginat  ion, 
its  or-'-^e  '"or^-rnshi  ,  and  its  fslse  oerspective.     It  was 
thifl  last  ~o1nt  that  Gordon  Crp1g  criticized  so  harshly. 
To  him  it  wns  crudely  ridiculous  to  attempt  perspective 
nn  a  flopping  pled*  of  ennvss.     Bakst  contended  that  if 
the  canvas  bechdro->  had  to  he  used,  let  it  he  used  as 
a  pa'nter  rrr  3d  an  easel  to  introduce  s  striking  design 
of  color  to  he  acce ^teo"  for  .lust  wl  at  "t  is--not  scenery 
hut  a  na^nted  design. 

Then  came     the  craze    for  realism,     St^ro  designer^ 
said,  if  ™e    doslre  a  realistic  setting,  why  try  to  male  a 
ooorly  paintad  imitat'onl    ^hy  not  actually  achieve  itl 
This  was  litorally  done.     In  one  production  R©inhardt  use'1 
paphr  naahe  trees  to  re^re^ont  a  forest  scene.  D^vid 
Balasco  brought  1n  san^  from  the  wast  to  reorcrnt  as 
Mterally  as  possible  a  desert  scene  in  the  "Girl  of  the 
Golden  tiftat," 
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TSvery  theatre  goer  is  novr  ferlliar  with  tho  stape 
representing  three  side?  of  o  room  ^ith  the  wall  toward 
the  and'' once  removed.     In  every  detail  possible,  an 
Interior  in  actua"1  ly    produced.     There  are  peoered  walls 
and  ceiling  VTith  ""all  lights  and  pictures,  practical  doors 
and  windows  with  dvapes,  rugs,  furnl turos ,  in  fact  every 
thing  that  goes  to  mafre  up  a  rcorr  is  to  be  found,  a  ro- 
nriatoly    laced  in  th«  art.     If  tho  scene  ^e^e  an  outdoor 
scene  Instead,  it  is  y>robahle  that  a  hous<~  or  a  nortion 
of  the  house  would  be  actually  built  on  the  stag*,  Stie 
mother  cor  Id  then  be  discovered  seate"1,  in  the  swing  on  the 
front  oorchf  "hen  the  daughter  twinge  <"i.de  the  front  door 
and  comor  running  out. 

in  the  rofllistic  sett  "ng  wViptever  the  ^lay  calls  for 
Is  "nrodrce^  in  fchi  rcene  as  literally  as  possible.  The 
modern  stage  design**  can  ach^vc  even  that  difficult  thing 
call^  1  norrpective  by  means  of  lights  and  a  cyclorema. 
But  this  ^il}  be  ovolrined  later. 

It  is  certain  that  the  real^stV  setting  is  mo^e 
pleasing  to  an  audience  than  tho  pretense  of  pa'ntcd  sets. 
The  majority  of  theatre  goers  find  a  lesbian  sat  1  sf e ct 'on  In 
roo!»>T-  the  curtain  rise,  revealing  a  scene  ^ith  whlel)  they 
aro  familiar.     The  litoralnoss  of  the  scene,  the  story, 
and  the  neonle  taking  part,  touches  a  sympathetic  response 
in  the  lives  of  the  eager  audience.    It  is  as  If  bits  of 
their  own  lives  ,,rere  dramatized  before  them. 
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The  personal  reaction  is  evidenced  in  such  familiar 
^tMftrltl  os  j 

"You  kno"-,  T  have  seon  ^rcn  iust  like  her. " 

"T      s"n  r«y  hush  en-1  covV?  see  this   ">lay,  he  wot  Id  under- 
stand how  T  feel  about  things." 

"Look  at  those  beautiful  flo^raj  they  look  ,1ust  like 
vrr  1  -no",  ■ 

The  skilful  qm  of  mechanical  devices    and  n  master:;  of 
lighting  tec>>n1oue  oermit  an  almost  oerfect  imitation  of 
sueh  Ait ficnlt  things  as    sunrise,  fading  twilight,  thundery 
and  11  ghtnlng,  the  sound  of  angry  *"rves  against  a  shore. 
The  modern  realistic  stage  anneals  to  the  senses  through 
moat  clever  imitation  of  soun^°.  combinations  of  color 
and  literal  representation  of  fact.     In  "^he  Ghost  Train" 
re p# a tad  successfully  in  December  1927  by  the  Copley 
T1  r  ■  f  ro  f  in  Poston,  fctii  emotional  suspense  was  built  up 
end  sustained  largely  by  a  most  clever  imitation  of  all  the 
sovr;1?  incident  to  starting  a  passenger  train.    The  aud 5 onco 
is  conscious  of  the  train  starting,  reac1  ling  full  s^ce', 
which  carries  it  away#        Finally  the  sound r  die  rr  the 
4re*n  in  gono.     The  r  cone  t  ;  ro u about  the  nlay  remains  the 
railroad  station,     The  illusion  of  tra'ns  a  nroncMng, 
stonoing  an-1  start "nr  again,  is  most  real  and  dramatic. 
Sucl  clever  imitation  of  onr  literal  world  will  always  he 
nopular  '"'Ith  t^e  generpl  public. 
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But  today  poonle  of  the  theatre  are  ipeaklng  of  the 
decline  of  realism*     This  do^s  not  mean  that  this  everyday 
world  is?  not  full  of  dramatic  material.     It  means  rnthcr 
that  writer  and  director  nro  seeking  something  deeper 
than  surf  pee  facts.     In  hearing  vith  the  proving  interest 
in  psychology,  and  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  life, 
dramatists  are  not  content  vlth  only  Hiat  their  characters 
do,  but  vhy  they  do  it.     Thero  la  an  effort  to  Interpret 
t-r  s'^iritiial  ''-o^n'nr  behind  fact. 

Stag*  artists  are  breaking  sway  from  the  literal 
realistic  scenes  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  stage  should  never  become  e  victim  to  a  set 
formj  it  must  alr-nys  bo  free  to  rr'er^ent,  to 
seek  a  ne^er,  a  more  individual  treatment  of 
a  theme 4 

°.  T"ho  Realistic  scene  reduces  the  pos s ibj  lities 
of  tna  play  to  the  materialistic  concent ion  of 
the  ^lsy.     Tt  fa^ls  to  ^ro.iect  a  spiritual  or 
underlying  meaning. 

3,  The  realistic  set  allocs  no  freedom  to  the 
imagination,     Tt  is  greater  art  to  so  select 
and  represent  a  significant    a'rt  of  a  scene  that 
the  eud lease  imaginatively  conceives  the  rhole 
sceno,  t^an  to  present  a  literal  reproduction 
of  a  scene  in  its  entirety. 
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4m  By  the  careful    use  of  symbols  and    arts  an 
emotional  P# act ion  can  "be   ~>roduccd  that  Is 
not  possible  Mth  the  realistic  set, 
An  art  utile)]  In  satisf'r    itffcb  s tandardl zation  cerr.es 
to  be  art.     The  ne^  theatre  1s  therefore  seeMnp;  through 
emer  im©ntet1  on,  oririns] 1ty  and  individuality  to  find  & 
better  and  more  rear,  nslvc  medium  of  ©xpression  as  veil 
rs  ■  ne'-f  form  of  emresslon. 

In  Europe  wh**t  the  theatre  Is  largely  protected 
and  Partially  supported  by  th©  government,  fcxpaii mentation 

ai  been  most  Interesting,     Particularly  *n  Germany  end 
Russia  th©  theatre  is  conceived  of  aa  an  art,  not  a 
commercial  enterprise.     There,  as  an  art,  it  is  p;iven 
free  on  and.  encouragement  for  creative  or  erlmont.  This 
experiment  has  attempted  an  evaluation  of  every  conven- 
tion and  custom  coneernedr'ith  the  writing  and  staging  of 
lays. 


RELATION    "'TTTT    AH  AtJDIBlCE 


It  has  been  an  accented  convention  that  the  audience 
should  be  separated  and  remote  fror"  the  olayer.  The 
elevalerl  boxed  stare  la  sdrost  universal  in  America. 
European  dML**et6*a  are  e xper 5 went  1.  n  £  With  the  shaoe  of 
the  stare*  the  sire  of  the  pi  ayhotia  e  ,  and  *-hG  r.so  of  the 
UWSXpaoted  In  order  to  draw  the  audience  into  a  closer 
relat i-nsbin  **i  th  the  aotso>«     It  1s  held  that  ■  ffir'Uer 
rn'ty  "between  the  andlrnco  and  the  elp--era  is  desirable. 

Many  stare  de sinners  wish  to  £>h«\ndon  the  Picture 
frame  *ta^o.     Phay  ytro  Id  do  HWftV  *  'ith  the  p."*e<;e<---»*-  m 
arch,  and  the  consoicuovis  eorventiona  of  the  ata  e  anah 
«s  foot  lights,  an  orchestra  pit,  and  boxes,    £hay  augipptat 
Instead  t  a  hall,  chants  ?-v 1 "  ?  * in  design,  w1  th  a  o.i et- 
form  at  one  end,    fhs  sce^«-  ♦•;  he  a la     '  f  r d  to 

curtains,  the  stsggaatli%  BM  of  pillars,  •Itrntl    ~,  and 
arches,  Such  a  t  a  re  aril  rr  I  Would  establish  by  .■••p-rr;  of  an 
a  proprimte  simplicity,  the  desire ^  ffmiU  arlty  witli  the 
audience.    Vhls  has  been  ach-'eved  in.  Ar'ter*cn  by  sertftin 
Little  Theatres  an    Art  Thertr's. 

Other  d.: rectors  suggest  the  vse  of  a  na'rd  at  !"/,-= 
honndod  In  darkness  noon  whist  the  lights  wou Id  go  play 
that  ths  actor  won  Id  r^ove  in  a.  pool  o?  shaJiging  3 "  and 
colors.     In  snch  a  production,  the  director  Would  took  to 
establish  an.  at'^snhere  in  which  the  audience  shtrFSSi  tilt 
actora  becn^'n'--  then  on"^  an  expression  of  this  atSBSphatMh 
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Max  Re1nhardtfs  ffcnmi*  theatre   *n  Berlin  Ifl  very 
imietl  on  thi  or^or  of  p  lprpe  circus  eronn  built  pronnd 
p  centrp]  stape  lpr>gc  enorph  to  cThlMt  several  ioces 
of  notion  tit  once.     Tn  this  theatre  the  ardienec  hrs  tho 
ccnsel o^snese  of  a  pipy  in  the:r  midst. 

Re  inhar^  t  htf  oae^  pn?y>Tl1       '  n  rrrp-  waya  to  keen  the 
•  r>noe  alertly  r  nprl   of  the  ^Ipy,     Actors  bp  ve  ftp  erred 
f thti  ovof*y  e-^noe^ vp hie  nlnoo.     SoTret  imr  r  thc,T  enter  f  r< 
t>e  roer  of  this  fttulltOFitaRf  they  soepb  from  the  pudlence; 
t>cy        o^"1  r'-'Mrr  f 1  r     esds  r.f  tro  puflicnce.     Tn  n  Jap- 
anese nlav.  Keinhardt  nse^  a  brl  dpe  srspended  phove  the 
headl  of  bha  Piidlenco,     °n  th5s  brldpe  the  ectors  forpht 
in    lain  view  of  the  peoni©  below.     American  Musical  Com- 
edies have  made  use  of  the  pangHank  npon  Whldft  the  baauty 
chorus  derconds  into  the  auditorium  to  flirt  with  the 
pro (parous  loo  Vine  front  r^^. 

Certain  American  playa  "^rve    oed  very  successfvlly 
the  device  of  having  the  rotor  attach  himself  to  tha 
audience  In  such  a  thpt  the  pudience  experiences  a 

sllpht  shock  to  see  pnd  hear  one  tot  their  number  taking 
orrt  In  pvogpanu 

An  Internet *np  treatment  of  this  l^ea  v,fir  worked  out 
In  The  Spider,  which  played  In  New  York  In  1927,  The 
pipy  Is  advert  1  se^  ps  a  mystery  drama,    Put  when  the  play 
o^ens  the  audience  Is  Infornc1  that  because  of  the  midden 

1 liners  of  a  member  of  the  caste,  the    lay  cannot  he  plven 
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that  night  but  the  management  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  seevre  several  acts  of  vaudeville.     The  vaudeville 
then  he<"*-*ns.    Chatr^nd,  i  magician  has?  with  htm 
Alexander,  the  hoy  Tlth  the  radio  eyes.     At  the  beginning 
of  this  act,  Alexander  maker  startling  statements 
regard 'ng  a  sr1>r  locket  Bubir.lt ted  to  hlffl  in  e  mind- 
rea-h-nr  test  by  a  young  ,rvman  in  the  audience.  The  young 
woman  »s  escort  objects,  the  lights  go  out  mysteriously, 
there  la  a  shot  and  when  the  nights  a^e  turned  up  the 
object 1ng  ^rtron  1s  found  mudered  in  the  aisle.  The 
city  poltori  are  summoned  and  take  charge  of  the  scene  end 
an  investigation  follows.    The  audience  are  looking 
on      tBvllllng  ••olodra.mr  acted  1n  their  vcr?-  midst  before 
the-   rro  a-  are  ^hat  1a  ha  "•  ening  sn^  not  till  the  end 
is  t^e  audience  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  have  seen 
"The  Spider"  after  all  snd  that  the  whole  episode  was 
staged  for  their  nartlcular  bereft.     In  this  play  the 
audience  1s  a  part  of  the  action  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
->  .<    ,-,  jj j,  ^o^^letel?'  dispelled. 

The  modem  producer  does  not  ^ant  h1g  audience  to 
settle  bach  in  their  cushioned  sears  too  complacently.  lie 
ppefepg  fn  draw  t' em  -into  the  action  of  the  pipy.     All  of 
Whidh  ^s  an  attempt  to  break  the  audience  a  "•a--  fro~ 
accenting  an  expected  convention  in  relation  to  the  lay. 
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SyNTI!KSIR*»TT!E  KEYNOTE  OF  PRODUCTION 


"For  a  Positive  Dupmse  t^e  no1"  starocraft  sets 
itself  to  visualise  th*  atmos  here  of  a  nlay.     its  artists 
aim  to  v*"n*  e  U]  emotional  cnvelo  ©  an  >ro  riato  to  the 
dramatic  mood  of  the  author;  a  visualization  in  color, 
lino,  music,  and  light  of  the  dominant  emotions  to  be 
pi otUPeo!  by  the  actors."      (T*acgowpn)     "Theatre  of  Tomorrow" 

The  novelty  of  this  will  be  more  completely  per- 
ceived by  eompariaon  with  the  method  today  generally  emnloyed 
in  the  United  States. 

The  average  play  la  chosen  for  production  by  a 
director  who  claim?  the   ">riviloge  of  remodeling  the  line 
for  his  purpose— usually  commercial!  the  caste  if  picked 
from  the  available  list  of  non-emnloyed  olaye^s.  Careful 
attention  la  given  to  the  selection  of  a  player  for  t  ie 
star  part,  for  uoon  the  popularity  of  the  star  may  rest 
the  financial  success  of  the  olpy.     Once  selected,  the  star 
may  80  dominate  the  nlay  as  to  maho  a  new  selection  of 
players  necessary.     Any  New  y0rk  director  can  teat if;  to 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  peace  wVoro  temperamental  stars 
are  concerned.    The  responsibility  of  designing  and  gx- 

ecutlng  the  a  eerie  a  is  given  over  to  the  scenic  artist. 

~_  ,        nnd  scenic  artiata  may  ©ach  Contribute  a 

Director,  staf 

different  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the    lav.     So  because 
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of  failW*  to  collaborate  fen*  one  often  serves  to  diminish, 
even  -'' octroy  the  effect  of  the  other's  vo*k«  Certain 
European  artists  have  at  timer  so  enphcslgpo  the  bearty  of 
tvo  sottlnr  that  the  pctors  hove  "been  completely  ovcr- 
p'-p^o^or1 .     T>5s  '""p  an  t?1  r  of  carta  *r»  rot  '  *ri'-r  rnol 
"by  Gordon  Crrl  p  that  he  frankl?/-  admitted  the  inability  of 
mere  men  to  net  in  trun  symnpthy  with  the  mapninp  and 
denth  of  color  and  line. 

Add  to  this  combination  of  separate  ld+ai|  an  orcVootra 
which  Insists  upon  nlayinp  a  certain  type  of  mus:e,  because 
that  Is  all  they  know.    The  rest-It  ir  p  theatrical  com** 
blnat'on  of ton  seen, 

A  nG'"  term  has  recently  heon  used  to  describe  a  ne™ 
hind  of  director  sdm'rably  tvotfiod  by  Reinhard t——  that  is, 
The  Regissour,     According  to  the  olde^j  Idea  the  director 
wps  simply  the  head  of  a  democratic  grov.  <p  each  of  whom 
Siting  wnoomplPOBii singly  to  his  individuality.    The  Repisseur 
is  a  powerful  dictator  who  determines  the  purpose  and 
policy  of  the  production  an d  then  sees  that  1t  1s  carried 
out.    This  director  decides  on  p  certain  effect  pnd  then 
uses  pll  tho  arts  and  every  contributing  part  in      cl    r  ~\y 
thst  it  r.^rvor  to  concentrate  upon  one  central  ilea  and 
^ne  unlfyinp  effect,     Thie  production  then  becomes  s  synthesis 
of  arts •  an  ensemble  in  wh^ch  eac>     art  bl^nV  V  o 

ben^ty  of  t^>r  Thole, 

Hugo  Von  HoiVansthal  says  of  Reinhardt,  that  he  demands 
the  production  of  a  prent  dramatist,  then  he  emplovs  a 
host  of  Individuals  Qttits  es  a  preat  palntor  uses  on  his 
palstte  p  var'od  wc-pith  of  o^lor.    He  usos  and  squanders 
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BV9TJ  pSTOOllj  every  device,  pvory  tplent,  pvor^  idop, 
every  name,  ev^ry  intelliponce  thpt  en  op  ■  phove  "his 
horizon  that  see*"!?  cappblo  of  serving  the  theatre  T  that 
cen  he  crossed  into  the  theatre^  service*    He  is  a  visionary 
"^o  peehfi  to  realize  his  vlpion,  pit'  in  its  pixFsult  v>e 
displays  extraordinary   ■jowors  of  organization." 

trTe  have  not  at  yet  'n  Bftgland  nor  in  Americp  any 
Word  correppond  *np  to  the 'Oempn  "Reel p peur.  "    To  him  is 
g'ven  pn  authority  to  which  evon  the  hifljbest  pctor  rrust 
bow«     In  case  of  dispute,  the  leading  man  might  have  to 
rrrlgn.     Thus  every thing  in  p  oorformance  is  placed  tinker 
the  phpolvte  control  of  ore  men  who  mupt  olan  evrr^  t ' 
"n  detail  to  fit  into  p  eentrpl  dosirn  or  ptfFpOSS*  It 

at  once  he  seen  that  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of 
this    osition  of  Regisseur  calls  for  the  highr  st  nosp'ble 
ty  ie  of  man  and  a  un:oue  combination  of  t^o  mopt  varied, 
abilities*    The  Regisoeur  r^ist  possess  p  VnoT,Tledpc  of 

"c,  dancing,  pcnl^tnre,  arch  I  tec  turo ,  pcene  tainting, 
lighting,  act'ng,  pnd  elocution*    It  ip  sYldent  that  a 
performance  brought  ovt  under  such  cond  tions  ^ill  he 
radically  different  from  those  tb  ^h'ch  we  are  accustomed 
In  this  country.     There  will  ho  p  ro-nsr  of  uerfection  pnd 
cormietenepp  to  such  p  performpneo. 

Tt  Is  oe^fectly  evident  thpt  this  enforced  subordination 
IDtild  meet  with  the  mopt  pronounce^  opposition  on  the  y^vvt 
of  actorp  and  actreapes  who  feel  that  It  robp  them  of  all 
personality  and  originality.    Tho  Rpglsseur,  however,   "s  not 
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mover1  h-^  these  cbarpcr  that  he  hf,s  robbed,  tine  actors  of 
their  originality,    In  faot,  he  bonsts  that  it  is  precisely 
this  that  be  is  tr-ring  to  do,  for  originality  thet  destroys 
team  play*  ori g  inn  1 1  fcy  that  ma]  6s  one  actor  or  actress 
stand  out  distinct  from  the  other  members  of  the  company 
&#f es.tr  the  very  |  Ion  of  the  regisseur  to  produce  a  play 
In  which  no  one  clement  shall  receive  undue  prominence. 

Through  the  visits  of  the  :'osc^*T  Art  Theatre  and 
Reinhardt's  players,  America  has  had  an  unusual 
o~ portup * ty  to  observe  and  study  the  ne^'cr    modelled  Play 
Mrecte  1  by  a  Regisseur  and  supported  by  a  synthesis  of 
the  arts, 

"During  Reinhprdt'p  recent  production  of  The  Midaum^er 

Night's  Dream  in  New  York,  the  Literary  Digest  for  December 

1027  nublished  a  description  of  the  ^ley  VMeh  illustrates 

Rhe1nhar.it fs  uso  of  arts: 

^Ac  s  SDoetacle  here  is  the  new  starve  art  oC  '"Icldle 

Europe  brpught  for  the  first  time  to  America.  Nothing 

that  we  have  evolved  in  our  wildest  imagination  ecuals 

the  Relnhardt  production  in  its  physical  perfect"  n  and 

complete  use.    But  with  &L  1  the  elaboration,  the  true 

•Irit  of  the  original  is  there;  the  nev-  treatment  is 

merely  the  using  of  other  term  to  express  it. 

This  is  in  markedcontrast  to  the  'modern'  dres*' 
~>oa"^s  union  substitutes  for  the  soirit  of  the  ori^inrl  a  now 

spirit  of  the  absurd  an-1  grotesoue.    Relnhardt  Is  never  guilty 
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of  nlterlnr  the  point  of  intone rt  from  the  tort  to 
material  incnnpr'nitios.    ^3s  neutrni  settings  snd 
povron'i?  tra     'nrp ,  of  n^  l^no^Tt  era,  enhence,  ro^vvpnrte, 
and  glorify  tine  ^Irstfnl  s-^ri  phtl  1noss  and  robust  comedy 
of  the  ^lay  at  hand." 

Notice  here  the  use  of  various  levels,  ^hich  is  p 
ne^'  treatment  in  stppe  design. 

"Tha  one  setting  wee  s  mssrdvo,  ingenious  scene.  A 
circular  ->latform  rose  from  the  footllr^ts  to  high  1n 
the  center  bocV  '"here  It  le'l  out  *nto  dsr^Tierr.     T7    t hj? '"*•■'* fh. 
the  middle  of  this   ~'lptfom  ^ere  wide  stsirs  hr^hen  hy 
sevens  1  wida  lo^  landinrs.     On  either  side  ^p?  fin  rscend5ng 
se*M  circular  runway  un  to  the  top  of  the  central  stairr,. 
Between  the  stslrs  and  ther^   run^a^s  ^ere  t^  npirr  of  rrn- 
;-rryr.   V scendinp  under*  o^fer*  riV        tve  t"ro  •"•ido«t  6ent?el 
landing!! <    Vfaua  characters  rose  from  the  orcheatra  nit  to 
the  central  lowest  level  of  the  circular  platform,  or 
fror->  tha  unnor  central  nnenlnp  at  the  ton  of  the  stal^"-,  or 
vet  nr^^T!  f^er1  o^t^er  of  th©  four  onpn  'nr?  vndor  t'^o 

^S^rroiindinp;  this     latforr  '"ere  e1p;ht  massive  fluted 
c  lumns  sn^nortinp  a  celling,  yet  through  trices  of  lighting 
thin  '  ps^ive  nnlaco  hocr're  a  clearing  in  the  woo^s,  moss 
covered,  surrounded  hy  twisted  rrest  oahs  with  bits  of  sVy 
r'--"n  *nr  throrr1-  the  hrpncVea  pbovo.     /\t  another  rinint  in 
th^  rct'nn  p  sopment  of  thle  64-P8Ular  plpt^oi^-  r>orr  rrA 
became  tho  baci-pround  for  a  littlo  scene  in  onineefs  house. 
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"Throughout,  the  production  is  a  triumph  of  light 
an<i  color.    Two  beautiful  bailletn  rrr  plven  in  a  hazo 
of  ^nn-nn-'e  mists  and  the  innressi ve  fc'endels sohn *s 
T';ecV1^np-  TTprch  nce<~>mr)anies  a  papesnt  of  soft  solendor. 
High  in  the  left  Bide  of  the  theatre  balcony  is  a  syrc- 
obony  orchestra-  following  the  action  with  soft  music* n 

Such  a  oerfect  synthesis    of  pvtr  co  16  have  heon 
nroduccd,  at  nrosont,  hut  in  three  countries,  (l^rms^.y, 
Austria,  or  TCussis,     In  these  countries  there  is  a  per- 
fection of  oyta*]  purl  frec'or  in  erper  Mentation  which 
mnhes  such,  art  ^oss'tOe.     Other  countries  have  seen  the 
prent  possibility  of  t>o  pvt  f  rrtre.     In  time  each 
Country  will  offer  an  individual  contribution— a  ncT" 
"*orV  drar-a. 
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MUSIC 

In  the  woll  planned  modern    lay  music  is  us'd,  not 
lust  to  fill  in  "between  scenes,  but: 

1,  To  build  op  carry  out  the  emotional  meaning 
of  the  play* 

2,  To  unify  one  prelect  from  scene  to  scene — the 
atmosphere  of  the  play, 

%  To  intensify  the  spiritual  nurnoso.     Thus  1ft 
o'Neill  fs  "The  T<>r>eror  Jonr  ^"  tht  rhythmic  beating  of 
the  To7*1- tom a  persist s  throughout  the  eight  scenes. 
It  brings  to  the  play  an  atmosphere  of  f'p>ird  expectancy, 
and  serves  at  the  same  time  to  unify  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing scenr^,     Shilful  plf ;  ts  and  producers  use  a 
selected  s^nr  or  a  musical  theme  as  a  motif  running 
throughout  the  play  thereby  giving  it  unity  and  beauty. 
"Smllln1  Thru",  so  popular  some  five  years  ago  was 
built  mwond  a  melod:T,  a  line  of  *"hich  gives  the  play 
its  nnv'o, 

Re'nhardt  has  usod  nusle  In  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing wayBg    TTe  considers  music  I  part  of  the  performance. 
In  "A  Midsummer  N*rhtTs  Dream, "    he  had  its  source  below, 
invisible;  ever^f>1ng  seemed  to  rise  out  of  this  musical 
undertone.     In  "Much    A^o  About  Nothing,"  all  the  bushes 
and  hedges  on  tTlo  stage  seem  to  resound  with  music, 
Reinhardt  fronnently  lifc  a  to  place  the  musicians  in 
costume  1n  full  vie'v  on  the  stage,     Iri'Volie  r»e"he  br'ngs 
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before  tbo  curtain  hie  iritis  1  cipns ,  alpo  oro^erl-  costumed 

pnd  led  by  costumed  flunkeys,  pnd  these  he  crouds  around 

en  old  soinit#     Tn  the  "T,e recent  of  Venice, n  the  cprnival 

life  of  the  Vonidai  Irnr-^  nnr!  cnnalr.  is    1poicted  most 

1  -     lly  by  the  violins  in  the  distance,  intcrminrlcd  with 

p°ngs  and  suonr©sse<5  shouts  n f  ^oy  which  merge  into 

Grr tiano*s  merry  catch* 

In  the  wide  range  of  stare  sounds  rnd  noises,  he  has 
exeotrted  e  1  n c i s 1  v<=>  reform.    Reinhardt  composes  sounds  as 
they  rise  and  fall,  mount  to  a  climax  and  die  a^'ay,  ,1u.st 
or  you  i*Ould  write  p.  symphony.     Either  they  stand  out 
alone  ps  in  "Macbeth"  ^bere  the  night  of  the  murder  is 
suggested  to  our  minds  by  a  deep  roll'nr  sound  produced 
by  the  orrpn,  intermingled  with  the  ghostly  shrieks  of 
the  rcrrcch  owl.,  nv  tlne  rvmble  of  the  organ  may  suggest 
the  muttering  of  a  mob.     In  addition,  he  accentuates, 
through  musi.cnl  neons  such  noises  tie  the  soueakinp  of  a 
doer  on  its  Mnges,  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  clash  of 
arffl8|  the  roar  of  the  sea. 
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PAINTING 


With  the  entrance  of  the  scenic  artist  and  the 
professional    sinter  into  the  theatre,  settings  have 
grown  in  meaning  and  importance.     A  nlay  with  ■  setting 
designee!  after  the  idealistic  beauty  of  Gordon  Craig 
or  t.Ue  imaginative  conception  of  Norman  Bel-Geddes 
makes  one  realize  the  tremendous  ■possibility*  of  the 
theatre  as  a  'reans  of  artistic  beauty  and  power. 
The  sverape  stare  artist^,  conceive  the  purpose  of  a 
mt  to  bet 

1.  To  enclose  the  playing  3nace  on  the  stare. 

P#  To  present  as  nearly  as  possible  the  author's 
conception  of  the  scene  of  the  nlay. 

3,  ToXbr&ish  a  background  for  tftfl  actors  and  the 
acting.     The  greatest  of  rrodem  stare  artists  go  still 
further.     Not  only  ^tist  thp  set  Mng  indicate  fch*  place 
of  action  but  it  must  suggest  and  project  fcht  mo^d  of 
f  r   '">lay,     Sonet  1  me s  this  is  host  done  by  the  sngn's'tlon 
through  symbol.     One  beautiful  stained  glftfi  window  may 
BUggtBt  a  church;  a  ro*"  of  eolwnr,  und  an  arch  may  pro- 
ject the  impress nf  a  p^ln^o,     Ther*5  is  a  careful  itudj 
of  line  and  color  to  carry  out  the  imoression  desired. 

The  no*"  stare  c^aft  sets  itself  to  visuali-e  tro 
atnoaphere  of  a  ^lay.     Its  artists  aim  to  make,   *n  the 
■•ttlngl  called  for  by  the  text,  a^ernotionrl  envoi o^e 
appropriate  to  the  dramatic  $l*v  1  of  the  autbor;  a  visual- 
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4Bation  in  co1ot»,  Hne,fiTif!  light  of  tho  rlominpnt  emotions 
to  be  pictured  by  the  actors. 

"It-  Ib  or\l*T  rocontly  that"  color  lull  become  vr  rpro"od 
*n  th©  thoatro  afi  pr>  Independent  art  ^ith  1pws  of  itr  own. 
Ton  yea^s  ago  the  prob lem  of  colors  w«p  -rorp-p-lr-  1  r  r  ve^y 
simol©.     Tho  Pule  wis    'uae  sveh  colo  r  pp  will  represent 
the  color  of  tho  oh  loot  1  ta4  If  '--that  11  all  there  1.s  to 
It,    rtepT#aeri%  the  bltte  efcy  by  tho  color  bluej  |  blpcV 
hor^o  by  tfte  color  blaolf*  "    But  todpy  somethinp  more  is 
demanded .    We  pro  not  at  liberty  to  use  any  color  ™c 
'«c  «i  M'  or  pnTr  proivinpp  of  c  lor  ,,to  r1e.r,irp  ♦  mociejjll  a  te  Re 
prt  demand  I  thllt  only  such  colour  s^all  ho  employed  In  p 
p1v©n  ptpro  petting  nn  will  produce  p  beautiful  effect, 
Pi.it  evon  a  beiutifUl  eombinatlon  of  colorr  mpy  not  be 
employ p1  if  it  interfere!  with  the  dramatic  fitnesr  of 
tho  sett'np.     In  feueb  p  esse,  we  must  search  for  another 
color  scheme;  p  scheme  which  shall  combine  set isf eetory 
e^lorinr  with' dramatics  fitness.    The  nractlcp]  af  31 est  ion 
of  this  thedirv  of  color  win  be  ^re^er.tedUn  -le r  T^chnirve 
of  Production* 
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The  purpose  of  th©  pno&Udt 1  on  hps  shifted  from  the 
reproduction  of  liters  1  f  pc^  s  to  nn  1nt<-  rpretpt  1  on  of 
those  fae  s«     Todey  the    -layrright  snd  nro'hTcer  arc  not 
no  Interested        the  visible  behaTlor  of  p  net  of  intfivid- 
nals  as  1n  the  cs^se  for  pnd  relet  1on  between  the  leces 
of  potion  "tlc^i  constitute  the  ^lot.    This  is  1n  sccord 
wltli  the  world's  nresent  Interest  in  psychology,  snd  the 
conscious  end  s-nbconsc  lotos  mind,    Drinkii  is  seoHn'"  ft 
meaning  rnd  explanation  of  life,  repohlrifr  at  times  Into 
Spiritual  deoth  snd  insifht. 

Surrr'p.ry 


So  in  prod-no^ng    plays,  even  nlpys  of  m  older  pp.e, 
srch  ps  Shai re r-^nrpp,  the  modern  director  is  very  con- 
cerned vrltB  the  true  soiritval  Interpretation  of  t^e  lpy# 
All  the  music,  color,  scenery  pnd  rctlnrr  stp  In  sccord 
With  this  dorinent,  underlylnr,  mesninr  pnd  s<-rve  onl?'  to 
develoo  and  oortrn:"-  to  the  r-P'Henee  this  central  t^eme. 
Producers  use  fr€:cl^,  suppestlon  through  c^lor  and  l^ne, 
symbolism  and  omressioni sm  to  cprT*y  ovt  the  m-r^oso. 
Fven  the  realistic  pla?  1s  troptod  frith  s^lrit^pl  emhrr^s. 
The  Not"  Technlone  is  onoosorl  to  the  conyinr  upon  the  stpr^ 
of  the  confusion  and  detail  of  actuality 4    Arthrr  Ho  kina 
saya  in  hi  a  little  booh,  "Honr'a*  Tour  Socon1  *st,":-- 
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An  attampt  at  exact  reprodaotlon  in  a  scene 
challenges  the  mind  of  the  audience  to  comparison.  If 
I  Childs»  Restaurant  in  all  its  detail  is  offered,  it 
regains  for  the  audience  to  recall  its  memory  photogra pla 
of  a  C'  lids'  Ro^tnrrant  and  checV  it  tip  witli  what  Is 
s^orn  ^n  the  stage.    The  Ti  su.lt  of  the  WboX#  mental 

rocesr  is  to  lttpftaa  roon  the  auditor  that  he  it  in  a 
theatre  wlthtftelttg  a  V9TJ  accurate    reproduction,  only 
remsrhable  because  it  is  real.     So  the  upshot  of  the 
realist lo  effort  Is  further  to  emphasize  the  unreal 1 ty 
of  the  T-'hole  attempt |  retting,  ^lay  an'"'1  all.     So  I 
submit  that  realism  defeats  the  very  thing  to  whleb  it 
aspires.     It  em phasl  •  es  tbe  faithfulness  of  unreality,  " 
Yet  the  best  of  modem  n reducers,  though  he  under- 
stands all  the  wealth  of  material  from  which  he  can  draw, 
for  h^s     urp08»j  does  not  nllovr  of  the  so  things  to 

obscure  his  purpose.    He  is  ho  ing  through  dramas  to 
draw  from  his  audience  a.  feeling  of  spiritual  exaltation 
■kin  to  that  inspired  by  the  highest  religious  experience-- 
Religion**** a  art  fror  creodr  and  church— seeVs  to  understand 
and  ex^la'n  life.     The  Stage*  at  lfci  host,       tampla  exactly 
the  same  thing,    TVsma,  however,  through  its  pictorial  end 
emotional  influence  holds  potential  povrrr  v'Moh  1s  eot. ailed 
by  no  other  Institution  or  art.     In  fact,  dram/>  1s  l"fo, 
dealing  vividly  ^it1^  life  forms,     The  modem  diroetor,  or 
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Regis sour,  in  atternntinp;  to  control  and  direct  this 
potential  drama  tie  power  po  thpt  p  great  spiritual 
^lovptlnn  8 ball  be  repchod.     It        lnrgely  becprpc 
certain  Ruronoan  theatres  have  po  conceived  of  the 
theatre  th.pt  r-lays  of  pvch  po^or  an-"!  heputy  hava  heen 
por.pible.     Only  when  America  ceapos  to  think  of  the 
theptro  neroly  pp.  p  conmerc 'ally  controlled  amtprment 
yrlll  grcpt  American  drama  be  nospible. 
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IT.  v'T.  TECTTNIOTTR  OP  ^rodttcT'ION 

The  Changing  Form  of  Drama 

IP  p  neT'r  ideal  for  drpTp   *  r,  cons  latently  ho  Id ,   It  must 
cvont-Hpll^  affect  the  tec^ni  r-ne  of  the  slay*    Todpv  t^.e 
same  restless  spirit  of  experimentation  observed  elsewhere 
'  r  to  he  f  onn  ^  pi  po  in  the  "nMtten  form  of  the  ola"^.  For 
p  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yra^s  or  moro  drsmp  ^ps 
ton^o-"'  toward  p  st  pnfhardizatl  on  "'"hie1"'  demands  a  more  nr 
less  uniform  arrangement  of  nets  nn^  seines ,  with  g  '-'eli- 
de fined  sot  >">f  chpractors  Inclnddnr  p  swe--t  heroine,  .r. 
strong  hero,  p  blpoh-hoftrted  villpin,  nn1  p  fer  com©diaiie» 

Today  3raiBa  rofvsop  standnnds  and  inassurea  of  pny  one 
age.     It  Is  exoorlmontlnr:  wl$b  many  forms.     The  If  OS  00  w 
Art  PJ.*y«ra>A  bavo  e  roe  r1  men  ted  irlti)  Grecian  drawa ,  end 
used  the  (Sreeian  chorns  as  p  modern  adaptation.     The  stafe 
devices  rif  5^hei  ospear©  have  b©©xi  r©— examined  pnd  soolS.©d 
to  modern  th©m.os. 

Tnr.tr  r.-1  of  the  self-satisfied  productions  of  p  generation 
Inst  past,   the  latest  drama   is  a  synthesis  of  not"  od  and 
forms  dra™n  from  the  host  dramatic  contribution  of  the 
successive  ago*  from  Greece  to  the  present.     W©  believe 
t'"©r©  is  i*1chn©ss  an^  variety,     '"e  aro  eaper  to  find  tb© 
a~ort,  "'o  searcVl  everywhere  for  no"-  ideas  and  material. 

C-^rvpn  snd  Russian  producers  hove   revised  p  keen 
Interest  in  the  classics,   tart  *c  InvO     o-"  Gr^ooe  snd 
Shakespeare^  so  that  marr-  of  the  modern    '-leys  rofioet 
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their  influence  In  s  certa rn  flexibility  of  form  nnd 
r^ove-  ont. 

The  break  today  is  ^et^een  the  eonsrrvp.t '  s^  of  the 
preceding  age  and  the  ex  >rrir sentat ^nr  of  the  present, 
The^e  in  a  breaking  anay  from  certs  Lm  wel  ]  established 
flremptlc  ruler. ,  such  nn  "The  flrrt  net  should  state  a 
situation  vhicv  the  f  ollowjngtwe  or  three  acts  should 
develop  pnd  solvoj  !'    and  "A  plot  should  be  carofuii?-  con- 
structed • 

Many  of  onr  newest  dmms  are  merely  a  looro  col- 
lection of  more  or  less  unrelated  scene",     ^oiay  f  i 
older  techniou©  of  usinp  three  or  f ~ur  sets  each  consist- 
of  p  s inglo  scene  la  repeatedly  violated,  Galsworthy 
Utea  s1v  scenes  In  "The  >Tob J  *  "The  S>'1n  Game"  has  five; 
Arnol'1  rr>nn©tt  1  s  "Great  Adventure"  has  s"~  :  miner's, 
"Lillot'1"  has  eight;  Eugeno  O'Neill's  "Emperor  J0nes"  has 
einht;  '"The  |w*kening  of  Spring"  has  ^iphteen. 

The  older  dramatists   'ntroducod  a.  situation  in.  the 
first  act  on^  then  very  logically  developed  the  olot 
through  a  aerie8  of  successive  events  up  to  a  conspicuous 
climax.    The  olay  vas  logical  and  progressive.  Present 
day  dramatists  are  eroerl^entinp  with  a  freer  form,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  grasp  of  the  greater  fullness  of 
life. 
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lfolnar 'a  "L'lion"  written  in  fight  scenes  paaeee 
from  earth  to  Heaven,  and  bacV  to  eprtli;    Shaw 'a  "Fannie 'o 
First  Pip-"  5s  a  pl.-y  rithin  a  play;  Pennett  »s  "Miles  tone  p." 
oas^es  from  one  generation  to  the  next:  ^onrimo- Iazelton 's 
"bellow  Jaelcet"  Is  a  drama  In  Ghineee  form*  Cohan  and 
PI  r^r»  »r     Seven  Keys  to  raid net**  is  a  trie!  meXOdraaa) 
Ke/rrue's  "tender  cover"  hrpnVa  the  f •  * et  mil  of"  the 
old  tech-Moue--"r'hc  «nthor  must  keen  no  secret  from  his 
audience:"    Rice's  "On  Tria'!  "  reverses  the  orthodox 
cus ton  by  beginning  the  pley  at  the  end  of  a  aeries  of 
eventn  and  wording  bach  to  the  beginning  of  the  aeries. 
This  ■■■■"■> r.  an  application  of  notion  pictnre  methods  to 
tv-e  lepitlmato  sta^o,     Thia  play  of  RiOC  *s  «ral  followed 


the  stage~-f laehbaoktj  aiimiltaneona  action  and  the 
et^er  ^et^edp.  -,f  avo'dinp  the  old-fashioned  teehnlCjUe 
of  m  orderly  tylnp  an1  untying  of  the  dramatic  knov« 

Realism  has  made  a  permanent  contribution  la  that 
it.  ha*;  taught  the  dramatist  the  Importance  of  everyday 
life  and  the  power  and.  boa'  ty  that  may  lie  hidden  in 
Commoa~plaoC  people  or  event  a.    The  crit-1  clan  of  Realism 
it|  as  expressed  by  ^acpo^an,  "an  absorntion  in  the 
ephemera]  oxtering  of  the  time  in  which  ne  live,  an 
absorption  in  the  surface  effects  of  life  at  the  er- 
penae  of  spiritual  wade rst and inp. " 


hy  the  frernient  application  of  motion 
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However  the  ^resent  day  dramatist  is  attempting  to 
add  to  the  realistic  t^enc  and  setting  -r  floe  or  than  sur- 
faee  meanir.r>    Tho  nleya  of  TCu^eno  O'Neill  admirably 
illustrate  Mil**     "Anna  castle,"    "The  Hairy  a^," 
"All  Ooi »8  Children  (Jot  wings"  daal  wlfch  moat  ordinary 
people.    There  li  abeolutsl^j  no  attest]  t  to  glares  over 
tho  erudenaes  of  situation  and  language*    Yet  in  eaeh 
nlay  there  ia  the  straggle  of  a  so-  X  for  frrodon  and 
understanding*    it  ia  this  spiritual  conflict  with  the 
arude  environment  mh-ich  rive  a  the    lays  meaning  and  value. 

Recent  plays  ■now  a  tendency  to  Iv    r  eir  scenes  In 
distant  lands,  thereby  seeking  a  lost  romance,  or  to 
treat  hi a tor leal  event?,  froa  •  fresh  viewpoint |  thereby 
gaining  niovercy  and  novelty.     "Tha  £3n  eror  .Tone--  r  ia 
laid  in  tha  T"er     India 8 1  "The  Green  Goddess"  in  tha 
Himalayas;  "Xiliom"  in  Budapest  and  Heaven, 

"The  Road  to  Rome"  illustrates  the  use  o^  1  letory 
as  a  Ba.tir&cal  er '  ti  ai n*~  of  OUlF  present  age. 

Certain  Euroocan  authors  1  ave  for  several  yes  •  used 
aymholis^  successfully  as  a  means  of  portraying  an 

aba treat  truth*    "The  Blue  Bird"  by  laeterllnel  uses 
tha  seare1"  for  the  bluebird  to  symbolize  one's  secret 
search  for  hardiness"    "r,u,h,"  by  Oepafc  is  an  elaborately 
^orhed  out  allegory  of  our  industrial  system*    Plays  by 
Tehekheff,  Btrindbergj  Beutman  ,  aaa  r.ym.hoi  effectively. 
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The  American  neonle  have  recent ly  teen  "Outward  Bound," 
by  Sutton  Vane,  in  which  the  characters  appear  after 
death  in  the  lend  of  the  vmino^Ti  beyond;     "The  Fyracle, ' 
a  beautiful  nantomimo  filled  ™ith  symbol  Wfcl  presented 
"by  Reinha^dt  In  a  recent  visit  to  Anericp. 

Still  another  type  of  play  has  become  very  popular 
in  America— namely  the  nc?ro  d^sma.     T1  1s  la  in  1-rocpinr; 
Mth  a  growing  interest  nnd  tinders tending  of  varying 
races  nnd  classes  of  people,     "Snn-Up,"  a  play  of 
southern  Ifountalneera  p^akened  interest  1n  Southern  Poll 
pla-^s.     "All  God  tp  children.     ~ot  "'1m-,'r     "in  Abraham*! 
Bosom,"  pnd  "PoAgy"  are  negro  olayp  of  recent  ripte. 

The  V©ynote  of  flrrrrn  toV>y  is  "not  realism  but 
reality**    The  Dramatist  is  seeVinr:  material  from  all 
classes,  T*n.cp <•  of  neoole^  md  countries.    He  is  bound  by 
no  forn  or  set  techn lone.     His  one  ■mirpos^  is  to  know 
lVfo  an*  to  present  It  as  vividly,  as  sincerely  as 
possible.    There  is  t1  er^fore,  an  infinite  variet:^  of 
forr  end  theme. 
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EXPRESSIONISM 

The  no-T»r  purpoaa  an-1  tachniofe  of  dra^a  is  boft 
ro-ore'-'-'nted  by  the  development  kno^m  ar  Expressionism, 
Loosely  defined,  Expres s1 onism  shall  be  a  plied  to  the 
fphol«  tendency  aralnst  Realism,  just  as  Romanticism  is 
tpplitd  to  the  Whole  tendency  aga *nst  classicist.  The 

theatre  artists  believe  thst  Realise  in  any  but 
I  very  extraordinary  sense  1s  a  cramp  against  art.  The 
test  of  realism  is  the  test  of  plausibility.     It  demands 
a  more  or  lata  literal     icturo  of    topi*  and  ha  ening". 
Sxpraa  8  Ionian  seas  no  value  in  a  literal  reproduction. 
It  claims  a  superiority  in  imaginative  suggestion,  in 
emotional  responses,  and  symbolized  truth. 

An  unconsciotts  impulse  to  reach  beyond  the  limit 
of  Realism  is  to  be  traced  bacV  thirty,  almost  forty  -  ears 
ago,    Poth  Ibsen  and  Strindbarg  carrm  out  of  Romanticism 
*nto  Realism  snd  pass  on  into  a  Symbolism  that  is  far 
on  the  wp.y  towards  Exores  si  onism.    This  1s  clearly  markad 
'v.  "r11  r  "  'id  Due?'"  in  1'  rs  r^aduallj  develo  s  through 

wThp  Master  Builder,"  1"  °,  to  completion  in  ''"hen  "e 
Da  ad  Mrakanf"  in  1899«    str  in-'tteri'  >■  "Toward  t    i  taaeua*" 
carries  strong  hints  of  the  spiritual  intensity  which 
is  more  conspicuous  ^n  *8wan*falta*  and  nThe  Dream  Plav« " 
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Tchlcoss  and  "'edelrind  show  a  similar  dissatisfaction  ^ith 
■nure  realism,    These  eprlier  nlays  indulge  in  symbolic, 
f antrsti c  and  deeply  spiritual  ideas  but  their  langnpge 
1  p  almost  nlvrn--s  ror 1  st  1c.     T^e  ne«*or  ftsnrrpr* onistic 
dramas  nrp  very  similar  In    u*  08*  nnd  content  to  the 
earlier  plays  but  the  soeech  Is  as  free  es  the  idcr. 
In  Ku  gene  O'Neill's  dlstingui shod piece  of  Expressionism, 
"The  Hairy  Ape,"  the  playvright  strikes  a  happy  medium  v1 
soeech  Which  Is  realistic  and  chnrrcter  *  stlc  *n  idiom, 
but  Which  is  develoned  in  iden,  Intensity,  nnd  length  of 
utterance  clenn  past  the  possibilities  of  the    people  of 
the  nla7r. 

The  term  Bsrp-VffBsionl  rrr  wa?  first  pnplird  to  the 
writings  ot  a  group  of  young  German  playvrrl r 1  tr  '  ■  Tn 
p  r  1r1t  of  "'lid  revolt  ngn^nst  convention  sought  a 
means  of  shocking  the  theatre-roer  'nto  a  state  of  ero- 
tional  Tntf>nsity,     It  is  an  agressive  hind  of  represent- 
ation.    An  example  of  this  early  experiment  in  drama  is 

sse- -J* on s ell  ,  by  Toiler,    Th^s  play  is  simply  e  howl  of 
oblectl  n  to  violence  in  effecting  certain  fundamental 
changes  l.n  the  structure  of  society.     The  (reman  school 
developed  b  ftavn  of  technique  which  attempts  to 
throur^  concentration  and  lntenslt-    1n  "Tord,  sound,  color 
and.  movement,  a  material  abstraction  of  Reality  1n  I 
manner  that  violently  excites  the  playgoer* 
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"It  Is  a  violent  i torn  of  emotion  beat^np  up  from 
the  unconscious  mind,    Expressionist  Drama  reveals  the  inner- 
most secret  {fhQttghts  of  the  ch.arecters--th.eir  vague  yearn- 
ings and  suppressed  desires." 

The  extremis ts,  in  the  German  School,  have  written 
conspicuously  of  t^o  bizarre,  fie  morb'd,  the  violent. 
Two  marked  tendencies  of  this  type  of  play  pre  the  dis- 
cussion of  sex,  in  its  abnormal  phases,  and  satire  and 
Irony,     They  are  anarchist r  playing  Tlth  life  and  emotion 
"-*th  reckless  superiority  and  defiance,     Gradual ly  the 
first  violent  utterances  have  become  more  clearly  artic- 
ulate in  such  writers  as  George  Kaiser  who  is  the  most 
skilled  and  most  popular  of  the  Kxpressi onist  group* 
Two  of  his  '"ell  known  plays  are  "Gas,"  and  "From  Korn  to  Mid- 
night,"   Kaiser  has  made  popular  a  certain  dramatic  toch- 
nleuc  in  vrli1.ch  no  uses  i  series  of  short  scn^r.  rathar 
than  ^ell-^eflned  arts;  a  hurrying  throng  of  motors  none 
of  whom  aT  named,  and  a  singular  economy  of  words, 

I  brief  outline  of  his    >i*7j   "From  Mom  to  Midnight," 
will  illustrate  the  expressionist  drama.     In  a  conver- 
sation consisting  largely  of  terse,  direct,  monosyllables, 
the  author  introduces  his  story,    Focsrar  of  the  touch, 
the  bond  of  a  womsn  whom  he  considers  an  adventuress,  a 
bank  clerk  is  swept  off  h^s  moral  base  and  steals  several 
thousands  of  dollars  hoping  to  make  her  h4s  companion  in 
flight* 
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The  womnn  ^ill  have  nothing  to  *o  ™ith  him.  Frantically 
he  seers  to  dispose  of  the  money.     Hwcmgh  seven  sce^r 
^e  .follow  hip  p ventures ,  ~rX  ch,  •in  p  single  dry,  lead 
him  from  the  hnmdrum  of  i  hank  clerk  through  t1  o  twuiilt** 
voup  er^erlence  of  a  hunted  criminal  tr  the  final 
d  1  sal  It si  onment  vhlch  ends  i^-T t ^  p  nist.oi  shot  and   'or th. 
With  little  eonversst  1'>n,  Kpiser  snceocdr  in  s?-etchin,r; 
hprtily  bnt  vividly  p  seriop  of  very  drpmatie  situations 
in  -'■'M ch  cbaracters  enter  more  pp  embo^ led  emotions  then 
rational  individuals.     A?  the  cashier's  bev-1 lderment  in- 
creases, the  scenes  symbolize  hip  mental  atato.    He  v'atehes 
a  bicycle  rcce,  fascinated  by  tho  uncertainty  of  the  game; 
it  symbolize?  life's  game  of  chance;  he  beta  heavily; 
ITe  thinks,  "There  is  life,    t9—4  and  in  action."  Dis- 
allusionmcnt  follows  ^hen  the  King  enters  f-e  ho^-  rnd  the 
howling  ecstpt-ic  mob  1s  e^ed  ^nto  grovelling  siloroc  in 
the  ore senco  of  his  Highness. 

"No,"  he  observe,"     "AIT  sre  bound  and  fc> tcrod; 
thtrc  il  no  free  l'fe."    So  he  moves  on. 

The  oIp"^  is  °  reflection  of  p  he  If  cons  ci  cur'  mind 
-sting  under  stress  of  emotion.    JlVdrt  tVc  scener^  helna 
to  reflect  this  emotional  state.    i"hon  fhe  vMnd  shakes  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  the  sno^  flakes  cling  to  tho  tree  in 
tho  form  of  r  eleleton.     ^t  is  ominous,  thrrr toning.  The 
nan  Is  p  victim  of  a  primal  Instinct  1n  r^h'ch  even  np t\Te 
la    Ittftd  against  him. 
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Fvon  thOtJ cb  t"V>p  most  coleb'ppt 9 1  Qle'Tfl  of  the 
Fx^res pionist  nionoc^s  hpvo  gained  little  rocoanition 
from  the  German  Repertory,  they  have  rroptly  influenced  , 
present  r1f"  dmmatist.    Thoso  who  might  haYi  ,*rritten  more 
c  "nventionplly  hare  boon  led  to  express  a  fresh  individ- 
uality.    The  mirU  of  revolt  hps  vp|*ead  ro  hrop:|l^-  that 
Express ionlafti  instaad  of  1nd leading  a  smpll  school  of 
writers  no%  serves  to  des  i  pnate  p  movement,  vsrying 
1n  application  pnd  theme  but  still  sufficiently  uniform 
to  Vscriba    in  definite  terms  thus:-- 

1,  The  aim  of  Expressionism  is  to  intensify  pnd 
express  nn  emotion  Independently  of  time  end  plp.ee.  Since 
•motion  is  universal,  the  scone  is  of  no  ennseouence. 

°.     There  is  no  attest  t  to  copy  nature  ^r  fpet 
literal!-  if  there  is  an  emotional  reason  or  vpIuo  in 
m 1 pro pro sontnt ion, 

? %  The  characters        ear  as  types  rnfor  than  in- 
dividuals. 

/.  'T'he  charpcterr  are  often  depicted  in  a  stste  of 
oyp  It  at  ion,  frailly  1  or  "bewilderment. 

5,  An  Expressionist  ulav  arts  forth  a  definite  idea 
yet  the  idea   *s  never  developed  In  the  form  of  a  thesis. 

6.  Rather  t^an  hy  means  of  p  "'ell-  qof  inod     lot,  the 
play  is  sT,,o  t  for^p^d  ps  nn  eMjtionsl  cntrelysm. 

7«There  Is  e  clever  use  of  symbol  and  a  rich 
application  of  color. 
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0.  The  TCxoressionl at  dranat'st  depends  noon  Intuition 
on  the  part  of  fcbfl  KUdl#RM  Pathos  than  art  3  flee  in  the 
setting.     There  is  no  attempt  at  literal  reproduction  of 
t^ceno. 

9.  The  artistic  uaes  of  color,  rhythm,  aiTi  omale  %ssr 
er- cloyed  to  hull-'l  and  susta  n  emotional  effect. 

10.    There  in  beauty  of     More  Individual  kind*  fhe 
productions  may  ba  laaeribed  as  fantastic,  weirdj  bo3.d, 
auggeetive,  elaaare,  or  daring 
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a  haw  kind  of  drana  demands     how  ty  o  of  scenery. 
The  naw  scenery  finds  expression  in  three  forms  | 
(3 )  A  sv.gpcstion  of  reality  distorted  to  represent  the 
nontsl  state  of  the  ac-'or, 

{S)  The  use-  of  Syfttoeli sir,  in  the  st.«/re  dor  *  f;n, 
($)  An  extreme  siwplifleatioii  of  settings* 

Tn  ♦•ho  WU^stg  the  si^tlsft  forces  the  setting  to  ex- 
prsss  tha  aaiotions  of  the  actor.    ,,ro  hove  mentioned  how 
in  "Ffua  MoT»n  to  Midnight^1  fcha  snow  aoTered  trees  stand 
nut  against  the  shy  3iki  tha  grim  outline  of  a  s Vela ton* 
At  ths  end  of  the  olay  policemen  enter,  the  lights  go 
out,  a  shot  is  heftrd  and  the  aaahisr  's  killed,  ^en 
t-T,-'R  olay  ^ar  m-chiced  In  Cerrnny ,  a?  i>o  11r.;ht-  <-r r;t 
out*  the  elaetrie  wifrAa  Rlltterad      in  the  form  ©f  ft 
BValaton*    !7o-"  -f  the  r<ein  6ha>a&t#r  wars  Insane,  tha 
strne'  i  ind  honses  might  pi»op#rly  he  rep*  rented  in  dis- 
torted 11  nor.     Tha  expressionist  art* st  will  not  ho  content 
to  represent  the  ;.  - 3  >e»  ?f*  Sanlat's  odthar  rterely  as  a  royal 
bad  evarher,  he  must  in  some  way  make  it  reprononb  tha 
anguish  of  sonaolenoa  and!  fear  whieh  fills  tha  anean's 
thought 84    Tn  >TTn  Abraham  f  a  Bo  torn  »  M  tha  blaofe  nan's  des- 
pair and  fesr  was  represented  hy  tha  baefr^otifid  Of  trees 
which  -  t   chad    out  lilts  gaunt,  hungry  fingers* 
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"Th4s  forr'1  of  ersros^i onS  sSi  ptteiTi  t i  *"o  eToress  an 
emotion  through  plotorlal  repns  in^e  endent  of  the  phys- 
*cp1  roalU"-  of  the  object  picture'.     T4-  Is  the  effort 
to  mslcs  I  r.atnrel  oh  loci*  or  pn  ph street  Shape  express 
p  sensation  *"t  •  sh  ll  not  felt  or  sviflfropter!  through  the 
object  op  shape  bvt   *r  r;p  sept  in  the  pctor *£  m^pd." 
Th*  s  1  B  the  more  extreme  f  ~m  of  express  lonistic  c-rt# 
It  has  been  best  re  re  'op tori  1b  ABMSrisa  by  roans  of 
cor^p^^  European  f  lists  «     "The  Cabinet  of  Dp.  Ca  Hajari . * 
"The  Lest  I'omen.t , "  "I^pn,  the  Terrible,"  and  "The  0ol*9U* 

The  seoond  application  of  Fxoresslonism  to  s  oenerr — 
f-pt  is.  the  pfo  of  syi3bols«»«hSfl  he  en  roro  re no rally  used* 
The  artist  nay  carefully  select  I    r.rt  to  guggest  p. 
*bole«    In  one  design  fcr  Everyman  the  artist  used  only 
p  lonp?  table,  sveh  as  It  used         the  Saerainent  of  the 
Lord ' fl  Supper |  lighted  by  two  huge  candles,    Thi  a  wai 
sufficient  to  s^^rest  the  rellgloui  messapp  of  the  lay* 
Since  the  theme  of  the  Play  is  the  eorinr  0f  cleat^,  the 
sacrament  table  becomes  symbolic  of  the  personal  Q  leans  ing 
of  rip  necessar*1  '  ~  me  t t  death*    ir  the  beekground  or  i 
modern  sett  tup  fo ^achpfch,  I":    ;  snondad  three  leering 
masks  symbolic  of  the  sinister  Inflttenae  of  the  three 
witohea  on  the  life  of  Haobeth.    &g  p.  setting  for  anlet, 
Gordon  Crpip  need  an  almost  raVed  stf< o  set  off  bj  vqv 
tell     "l':ars  and  lor,-"-,  strairbt  folds    of  drpV  c**rta1ns  to 
symbolize  th€  spirit  of  Ren  let  ps  "p  lonely  SOI  1  111  I 
dark  1  ] ^co* " 
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Art4!°tp  who  ampl©^  thlt  aiathod  beliara  that  $  eapofttl 
select  ion  of  p  pi  gnlf  leant  oart  ma?/  suggest  a  whol««  i\ 
stained  glasp  window  nay  snarest  a  church;  e  rov;  of  pillars 
a    a  lace  $  a  pitta  of  tajlttt*Wg  p  rich  Interior.     For  tht 
effective  use  of  sy^ol,  tht  BTtitt  graat  catch  tha  Inner 
Bignlf icance  of  the  ">lay  and  seize  upon  rone  c  norete 
illustration      1ch  win  carry  to  the  audience  the  *  'or.  cr 
•ViOtlon  'V  pi  red.     Tn  a  recent-  ppodtlttlon  of  ^The  T->rnee 
of  L1  f e , "  by  the  Boston  Repertory  T'-ootro,  Jngerlesco 

the  stage    ietnr^-  with  in  f*er  locking  harp  of 
light  en&gestive  of  p  pyitou  to  Ft  pre  sent  the  r.ctcr  *  s 
state  of  stent  al  reprep" ion.    This  fomn  of  toclmiotio  nick©  a 
an  appoftl  to  'rag-*  nation  and  ^ronrh  lmag1na>t  'on  to 
eraotl  cn»     T4"  ""pv  >  <>n    often    oop  hr.c  .*>"•"  c    1  Ap'hl*7  art*  p  t  ic  p 
1n  that  It  is  creative,  suggest ivej  original*  and  ap  ro* 
nriete.     It  * p  concerned  WltA  spirit,  re an Inr,  and  onotlon 
rather  than  forr. 

There  1p  a  frrther  p iSf&if  1  tat '"on  peon  *n  Bitot    -.la-  t« 
Certain  BBOdOPfl  'reduce  ^s  set  the  characters  on  blatk  plat* 
forrs  anal. net  p  haehrround  of  blatl  enrtein.     The  latfoms 
arc  pniat Icall.y  'nvlr-'Mc,  tho  light  li  allowed   bfl  lay 
only  <"'n  t>c  p^p'1   s^ace  *n  ,,rV  *  cfc  thi  BttoFS  move,  FTOH 
thepo  enrtr linfl  all  decorations  pnd  all  properties  art 
eliminated.    This  would  be  highly  effective  in  «    la>  of 
concentrated  emotion,  to  chare ote viatic  of  thr  Gerr.an 
type  <^  T^rpresp  *  on!  st  ic  dra'ra.     On  smc^   a  p'are,  thi  v>lay 
of  many  sceneB  coi^ld  wove  rapidly  unhampered  by  elaborate 
da tall  of  rcal1sn» 
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Another  tyno  of  sta^e  d'-siiyi  apnlicahlo  to  Kxnre^sion- 
Jgt  drana  It  tint    Kelie  f  sta^e  introduced  by  Oeorre  Fuchs. 
KM  effect  of  p  Fuchs  r©:'i©  f  netting  If  tl  r  t  the  r.et.-.r-  M 
Vent  constantly  *n  the  forerroun J  by  contrast  with  a 
p#rfoStly  flal   scono  npa^nst  **'  'c  ■  he  '  s  thrown  In  virtual 
s5  p-ouet  *  o.  often  ?,r*  nopslhlo  ,  the  actors  are  shown 

to  the  wodisftS*  In  actual  >r«file<     the  Whole  effect  is 
ap  tfcougjti  the  act or a  ire  re  pa  :nt#fl  on  ssai  i  .     It  ctnn  t 
he  Q 3  i  " nM nM I 1 1  tohffl  stylo  and  fc£l  e  of  aStiVg  err-  he  gen- 
eral.].';- arpplifl&«     Bttt  fer  o!b#Jl  flW£l*in*J  an  artist *e  ran  o  te- 
nors, plototflal  beauty,  or  synbol4  e  interpretation,  the 
reloof  ^tnre  *  ?  'npflrHfnl  ar»d  anrroori ate, 

P5  ot"  r  *  al  h.  aut^s  b06©*ies  th*  on©  purpose  of  both 
•wtt  tig  and  sotlnfU    Tin  scenes    japs  as  a  eeries  of  stags 
pietweasj  bo    p"hat  sonvwntlomrllsad  en--i  car- -fully  s  tvd  *  od. 
The  stare  firo"  "il  -ir  Ml!  prerest  f^-'ezes,  na  *rt In*  s,  an-" 
sculptured  grov  s  -f  master  artists.     The  dance  >a s  lens 
madt  truth  ■  rh^-  of  plstorial  art;  it  tl  T*Tell  that  tne  dra 
Should  sPtlStlGftlly  employ  gPOttptng  snd  color  to  intensify 
sTRotisfji  and  swhodT  thoupht. 
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COLOR  IK  STAGE  DESIGN 

It  It  only  recently  that  o^lor  has  been  re  farcied 
at  a  stare  nrt.     Tn  fact,  new  discoveries  Jr  lighting  and 
color  have  revolt  ionized  ttfrga  settings  and  have  given 
the  stare  designer  full  ran>-  &r,  a  creative  artist, 

C"lor  is  now  1  r.ed  not  on  lr  roali si  " cally  or  even 
pli I  »y 'a  111    but  ';ramsticall-y,     Th$  c  o'co  of  color 
Via?  aij  |B  otlonal  effect  on  the  scene.     *"'      Bfctse  SO0$* 
nlayed  An  tntlntl-'    tonlraut  5rj*r  cv1ot  a^rc>  >rer- ent  s,  '"Ould 
••eve  a  v-M-   -Hffcr-ant  of Cccfc  en  «n  and i?nc«,     T>,a  ro  ->d , 
^caning,  and  sotting  of  tht  play  heir-  to  determine  the 
thoite  of  gold*  scheme,     A  martial  theme  ma?   -'orpn  -"  re  : 
a  re  i. i clous  baa3r$l>6Ulid  blvt         —  ite.     Color  is  used  for 
bttttt?  lti  oesirn,  for-  temveyinr'  atmosphere  ?-nd  for  Inter- 
pretation,   The  sttl$t  of  color  on  the  stare  it  not  only 
■  Ft-       of  plgttnt  but  pi so  of  neutral! zation  of  color. 
Certain  color-  IriU  (    &h  other;  certa'r  other  colors 
tmphai  se  ©a eh  other.     It  become p  highjy  important  for 
tht  eta  re  director  to  knew  vbtrt  color  of  limits  irllJ  he 
Mid  on  •  certain  act,  s^nce  a  careless  cV.  ee  of  1  frhts 
maij  dt^tnoy  tht  beauty  of  fe  scene  pr  cruse  i'e  cost  me  a 
to  change  in  hne,      Th«    rofesslonal  sf- a  <-•*••  .-'Vman  t  a  light 
reht&Ftal  as  nail  as  a  dreas  Pthtaraftl*    Tht  light  rthatrttl 
it  riven  over  to  tht  stare  artist  in  order  to  test  his  set 
nn^er  colored  light*     Thus  h->    ■  ver^    careful  or  erimont  he 
decides  *"V«at  ligbis  bring  out  the  greatest  nnssihle  beauty 
and  emotional  value  injt^e  set, 
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Little  can  ^e  gained  btf  ■  technical  diecu  salon  of 

color,     <kt>Srt  fror  p  nrpcticrl  demonstration*  Rowewerj 
It  eerj  be  w  rth  while  to  describe  I  use  of  c^lor  which  Is 
effective  eno  yet  so  simnle  that  it  can  "be  nsed  by  amateurs* 
The  set  desired  J  b  palnteeH  a  neutral  color  ar-  ■  bacV^round* 
Uoon  1  his       flecked  tiny  dot's  of  unmixed  plgmenl  if  various 
col o rod  dtfts.tnat  et  a  di.  stereo  thwV  PT'n  blurred  by  the  sye« 
Yet  ""'or  colored  n ■?»'••  tv-rc^T  ftn  trie  setj  the  light 

tends  to  nicir  oat  Its  sotnpl iment .    By  tn1s  simple  device 
of  ehenginp  tt-/»  co.1  or  of  toe  11      n ,  tV-    set  it  ay  change 
In  color  eleo«    The  light  that  strikes  these  surfaces  be* 
coiti^m  more  intense  than  '■ $    Iain  surface  were  used* 

It  is  hy  *"e©rs  of  •  Sieves1  application  of  tv-i 
principle  that  Niehol<  9  de  lip*  It7'?  a  yetrttg  Russian  art- 
":st,  he<  worked  out  nls  unusual  trans  ffcrsiet  1  oti  scenic 
effect  b«     T  -  net  Che  of  s  previous  production  of  Greenwich 
Tillage  Follies  |  i  pair  >f  loveri  "'ore  In  I  ballroom*  ¥hcy 
ejrlsbe.i  t^pt  ti~r       :        --c  in  n         -t  *  ful  re  ""-den.  Instantly 
the  ehsngfc  toov  oDpoo.    Both  scenes  •'"ore  cleverly  painted  on 
t!  e  eanvns  w$th  a  carefully  chosen  design  of  color.  i"-rn 

,,,vpn  tr""  f^oi'-p  wpo  r'eplre'i,  bv  ndw  1*   turning  out  one  sot 
of  colored  light i  end  turning  nr  snothorj  one  scene  dls«* 
appeared  and  en  they  cane  to  vior*.    were      to  examine  the 
Binv>n  ^nder  n  ^lain  white  light  we  could  make  nothing  of  it* 
It  is  filled  T"itb  Tiros  end  eeusrei  o^  different  shades  end 

color"-  *n  wh'cl"1  ^e  oenr.^t  detect  pny  ley  *  ti  ~r  <  \^> 
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The  nomont,  however,  suitable  lieftt  Is  applied,  every 
ling:  PTxr1  am? are  disamx^'K  an  '  «  definite    icture  !■ 
forced.    Yhla  invention  offers  unlimited  opp  or  trinity 

for  illuaion* 

It  apeaka  well    for  the  artlatla  expaneion  of  the 
theatre  whin  national  painter*  will  aontrlbut*  their 
rrt  to  a  tare  "  ■rodne  t1  onn.     In  the  rain,  It  la  I  he 
Russian*  who  hare  brought  thi  virtues  and  »b 1 1 1 ty  ot 
great  painter a  into  the  theatre,    fstsnlslovsky  of  the 
'Joncr."  Art  theatre  PrecmentXy  aiaplevfl  the  greatest  of 
net  *  rr.el  painter?  to  dealan  aet^inff*  *ot  s  c>  >r©/* 
duet  Ion*    Relnhardt  hat  rf,-'"e  red  areand  lias  *  group  of 
•-11  st  Inguiahed  artists*    final  trtlntie  contribution  hae 
demanded  reeoguition  end  i  •'  *••  lated  adiBiretlon  err' 
avail*  tiona     original  or  clever  &<  $igni  hare  feeoom* 
s.  nop  sees ion  of  world  drena  through    )iotur  :<s  pub 'J  5  .shed. 
in  art  magasinen  and  books*    Iha  uesulte  hare  been  Renewal 
Stags  setting*  "ill  naves>  again  ha  the  earelesalT  planned) 
uninajginetira  conventions  ana  a  so  generally  naedi  r^e 
ste?>e  scene  la  bo*  in  the  hand*  of  art  lata* 
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LIGHTING 


Tt  Is  ,,roll  nioh  impossible  to  9l8GUBfl  color  without 
discussing  lighting.    They  aro  Intor^onen^ent,  "*ith 
the  sViifvl  t'pp  of  colored  light  p.,  the  stage  hpp  bocoTp 
crnp^le  of  propt  heputv.   i 11ns 1 vcno S s •   sn^  Vprloty, 
I'fVt   f»nn  hpcn^p  -loco^t  ivo  •   it  c^r  JH*OdUCe  d  laud  of 
mpVe-bolieve.     Ther    1p  p  hypnotic  rf foot    'ro^neod  on  nn 
*~,',"   1  "!ioo ,  <-o--!^^  -}n  p   i  TpT'rn^d  theatre,  coneontrptod 
n^on  p  movlnr  center  of  "light,  envirorr'onf-  ^pssos 

BT"pyf  the  Btory  on  tho  stpgo  becomes  the  orly  replitT-, 

Once  tbo  st-   <=  vrnc  ■  lettered  In  p  blpzo  of  Tight* 
■  oipy  tbcre  Is  Indirect  l^ghti  nr.     Wile  is  do  no  by  dim- 
inishing, ^f  not  abolishing  tbo  foot  Tights  *>nd  tbc 
ovorhepo"  borders.     Instoprl,   flood  lights,  pn^  '•on^ppled 
spot  Tightn  and  movable  bunch  Hrhto  t^ro'"  the  light 
onto  tbo  rtppr  at  desire^  snrTes.     Tbo  Rbo^pfpt  la  p 
levloe  ^r  mentioning  the  rights*     So  that  lights  pry 
o/vr'o  no  p  T  o7"!^7  ps  p  dp"'  fjl jip  <^ p v  of  rM^*1  ont  sT  o"*1tt  pc  1n 
p  fs&lttg  twilight,  this  <ievl£o  provider  th»»t  ono  rot  of 
lights  TVf"  'Mr  out  whS  lc  another  groTns  stronger,  Thns 
pji  infinite  vs^ioty  of  color,  ahf  las*  snd  In  ton  °1  ty  of 
1 1  ght  ^p"^  bp  ua  d# 

Modem  stnge  artists  pr-for  much  less  Tight  thrn 
f  ormp  ll*"-,     ^iipdo^s  on  the  store  pro  founf1  ^ost  np  turpi 
mA.  allurlnr  ,  ovon  dra^stlc.     A  very  affective  U8S  of 
Hrhtlng  tv«s  employed  in  tho  sleep  walking  seeno  from 
Macbeth  in  mh1ch  Lsdy  Macbeth       s  seer.  "'alMng  bv  p  long 
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In  i  production  of  Tolatoy *« ,  "Rede™ nt ion,  ■  Robert  Editiond 
Jonaa  treated  light  ni  pert  of  hi??  do sign  tnd  not  ■ b  pro* 
ooeding  froH  ■  natural  source.    Tn  the  second  r.cene  ho 
plunged  one  ~  *  v.  of  ttM  py  rior  roo*-  in  i  r^oh  HRd  ryr- 
teri oiis  duol*  KTid  in  eontrp^t  bathed  the  couch  on  **h*ch 
Fe&ye   las   *rt  a  glorious  flood  of  n-rber  T 1  ph.*" •     tt-?  •>  v ro- 
of* «rv'";'        ''    folde*    BTld   Rcr©ew? ■   BCCOntUete «»  the  phr'^orrp 

against  s?h$ola    llftht  plays  nr.  If  all vs. 

Tn   1  land]  if    tb(    problem  of  AlffuSfld    3  '•  ! 'ht  i n rf  %t)   ©OXOTH  j 
0'  *'      idem  theat  Ties  use  rone  AGO  >tat lOf)  of  the  P or%una^ 
lighting  system*     801M  fcFOB&?  yonrr*  ore  rn  It  align  flAVWd 
rtuna  ""ISegBjn  th*?  first  nrsetica]  sxporlment  lis  lndlreat 
otagt  lighting.  >r '       By 8 torn  br»  nt\ioh  the  light 

from  •£  B.ri  Im-   '••c""/1  f  •-»"•  1  f.r-r  !r.rt  «  fi»*w  supporting  I 
number  of  bMJfli  ^r  colored  stllt«    This  Upbt  then  wouM  he 
rofleei   I ,  tsking  em  tae  hUc  of  the  allk.    By  changing* 
or  rotating  t"  -  color  "  bandOj  di  f forent  colore  *  llph.tr 
would  l*OSt>lt«     Toda?  15  pht  if  Ut>&all7  reflected  through 
c  lure -1  rv  lr  Mn-  r:  li'c.-r  ,  or-  c  >1.<*rr  d  >.lo.sr. 

Tho  popular  ust  of  the  eyoloraicf  or  horisont  p. 
mean*  of  reflecting  liphfc  ]:iaB  done  more  to  contribute 
beauty  tbrougjh  light  than  «my  othor  stag*  ftbvt»e«    7'o^  to 
gain  per*  eotiva  in  an  outdoor  rcero  *,TQr  ~noo  the  ^rto^air 
of  all  scenic  designers*     That  problem  is  sircollfled  by  the 
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us-"  of  I  round '-d  sanlalrala  of  c°nwr,  plaster  or  con- 
crete vf--t 5v  ercloror  the  entire  repr  of  the  stage  and 
Against  ifrilah  lights  may  play.    This  eye lorera  is 
sonatinas  white ,  noro  often  tinted  blusf,  to  suggest  tha 
color,    e nth  m-1  ro'in^^'1  Illusion  of  the  sky*    The  older 
f -rm  sons ists  of  a  canvas  stretched  ovon  s  rigid  frame 
of  •  ood*    Tt  is  noro  usually  hoot,  whan  not  in  ,:r^,  or 
■  VsrtiSSl  roller  st  one  side  of  tho  stece,  end  Is 
carried  nrounr1  hehin^  the  stags  unrolling  frowi  its  cylin- 
der until  It  connects  with  l  sihVlar  cylinder  at  the 
opposite  pida  of  the  s^sse,     Tt  hnnrs  f^oT-  seiui circular 
•iron  ral  ling  and  almost  saiplet  sly  ana  loses  the  stags  at 
both  sides  and  baak*    it  usually  rise?  to  about  thirty- 
sir  feet.     The  advantage  of  tna  can^«s  fern  t a  th^.t  '"'en 
5t  is  not  needed  it  can  ho  rolled  no,  thvr  ~ewit '  'nr. 
aoooss  to  the  vtp^c  from  h^th  ^i^as  and  bsoJci    The  d  "s— 
advantage  is  that  it  is  lmpoasible  to  stretch  tha  canvas 
so  taut  that  all  flopping  or  uaavannasfl  is  avoldada 

Pot*  that  r>fr,',(~"^  n*aTjy  thestrea  prefer  to  instal  the 
more  permanent  concrete  or    la  star  done,    Some  theatre 
pap  ^le  r>rofor  the  eye  lo  rams  to  surround  not  only  the  rear 

of  the  stags  but  fa  SXtsnd  ■'  i-'wr'"'   !n    '  '  r   for:    '■ :'  •    '■  "llo"' 

done  extending  over  the  stage*    This  lattar  form  is  found 
lis  Ffuropa  under  the  name  Ku^>e3horizant*  Tt  * 8  of  g**»*t 
pdvantage  in  the  use  of  simnlif  led  acen<--s  and  tha  *  space  stage*  * 
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The  values  of  the  cyclorane  arc: 
1,  The  rounded  background  to  t  scrne  gives  an  illusion 

of  depth  and  perspective  of  distance, 
?,  It  contributes  to  a  oartaln  o hanging  subtlety  of 

color,  suggestive  of  bhs  tint0  and  hazo  of  the  wltjf 
3.  It   >armlta  the  stn < e  to  he  lighted  large ly  b:  criss- 

cror"~  reflect* on  whie"fe  oroduces  a    mellow  luminosity* 
The  fffeet  of  atmosphere  may  he  further  sugg  sted  by 
a  gauia  netting  plaoed  in  front  of  the  cyclorama  against 
which  the  liph.tr'  nln^s. 

Kenneth  '''a  egowan,    *n  his  hoot',  ''Continental  fttapocraft, 
describes     two  interesting  European  experiments  in  lighting, 
Oemsn-  is  Substituting  light  for  scenery  by  means  of  a 
"projection1  of  scenery.    Linnebe(k1n  Dresden  ha*  a  dona  in 
hifl  theatre  and  by        ■  ^  of  r  very  simnle  lantern  con- 
taining an  arc  light,  but  no  lens,  he  projects  designs 
painted  °n  glass*    This  lantern  and  the  transparent  method 
of  projection  ^pp  issed   *n  America  with  mucv  success 
hy  1^9  " imonson  ^hen  the  New  y0r>  Theatre  Guild  mounted 
Sbaw's  "Bask  to  Kathusalah,n  in  19pp. 

Long  y^srs  ago  t>>e  Javanese  aOVtBfd  out  drama  by  means 
ef  s^ad  w  nun pet  a,    Haas It  in  Dresden  is  making  a  modern 
I     Ilea t ton  of  ths  old  idea.     Prom  one  side  of  a  curtain 
ha  orojecta  a  design  in  shadowa,  Shi  la  from  a  light  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  curtain  he  stains  the  shadows  the  desired 
color. 
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Machines  for  projecting  clouds,  falling  sno^, 
lightning,  etc.  are  in  use.     Though       a  cony  of  nature 
itself  they  are  rather  ineffective,  such  devices  are 
suggestive  and  may  be  icturesoue. 

Light  is  destined  to  become  more  andmore  important. 

/ 

It  is  capable  of  giving  a  olay  the  spiritual  mality 
now  so  often  desired.     Light  may  become  ■  c^nnelling 
force  in  the     lay  scco'r...  rnying,  almost  motivating  action, 
"Light  is  almost  a  Physical  MXM  of  human  bodies." 

— Macgo^-pn. 
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STAGES   AND  STAGING 


In  order  to  provide  for  the  more  rpnidly  changing 
pconsp,  Germany  in  ^articular  hps     snent  a  rrrat  amount 
of  energy  *n  invcntinr  and  testing  out  certain  mechanical 
devices  for  ra  1  -1  scene  shifting.     It  Is  hardly  necessary 
to  SO  more  than  briefly  describe  these  devices,  for 
though  eertain  theatrei  mey  develop  partiality  for  ont 
Vvi^r. ,  they  pre  hprdly  practical  enough  for  general  use, 

1,  Rrvolving  Stag** 
Relnhardt  uses  in  the  Peutsch.es  Thepter  'n  Berlin, 
a  stage  1n  the  form  of  I  circle  which  revolves  upon  I 
hepvy  shaft  sun1/-  in  concrete.     About  fiv    scenes  may  be 
placed  on  this  stage  each  using  p  separate  rognent  of  the 
circle.     Then  as  the  stage  revolves  a  new  scne  fits  into 
the   proscenium  arch,  wh'ch  may  he  adjusted  to  the  width 
of  the  scone. 

P.  '"agon  Stage* 
The  "^agons"  are  low  platforms  about  thrive  feet 
long  by  tin  feet  '-i  ie,  mounted  on  loVj  noiseless,  rubber- 
tired  '-heels,     '"bile  one  wagon  1  s  on  the  stare  "1  th  the 
set  in  ration,  mother  war-<^n  mpy  he  "dressed"  for  the 
next  scene  nnd  rolled  on  when  noosed,  while  the  used 
scene  is  rolled  off  end  beol    stage,        ou^h  vory  simple 
to  use,  this  demands  a  great  spare  bach  stpge  to  store 
the  '"pfons. 
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4.  The  Sunken  Stage 

The  Dresden  Theatre  in  Dresden  uses  this  device. 
At  the  close  of  p  scone,  the  stpre  la  stink  to  the 
hpse^ent ,  p  ton  pint  form  contpining  the  set  is  sll"''  off 
pnd  another  olatform  containing  the  scene  to  follovr  is 
oushed  on  pn-i  raised  to  ;lace. 

This  demands  a  hep  try  installptlon  of  machinery  but 
since  the  baserent  under  the  theatre  Is  used  to  store 
the  set,  the  space  adjacent  to  the  stpge  is  kept  cleared. 

Though  these  forms  of  stspe  device  nay  he  ouite 
practieal  for  a  local  Repertory  Theptre,  they  present 
certain  dispdvsntpges. 

1,   It  is  1m;  ossible  to  rtpndprdi^-e  the  scenery  uaadg 
so  that  the  play  pnd  scenery  nay  move  to  another  playhouse. 
This  is  necessary  If  the  pls~  is  to  go  on  the  road. 

P.  Thotigh  the  management  may  economise  on  stage  hands, 
the  mechanical  stage  Is  costly  to  Install. 

It  reoulres  more  space  thpn  the  average  city 
theatre  has  or  cpn  s  pre. 

81 110*  the  one  pa*poa*  of  the  rec^anical  stage  is 
to  save  long  waits  between  scenes,  other  producers  have 
ev  erimented  with  the  setting,  rather  than  the  stage 
Itself,  to  Achieve  the  same  numose.     Gordon  Craig 
ma^e  nonulsr  the  use  nf    curtnins  and  simple     irnamentat ion 
of  nillars,  arches,  pnd  sta  a. 
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ReTnhardt  uses  successfully  p  sorirs  of  levels. 
These  i^oas  hpve  been  caught  tip  by  ■  numhrr  of  directors 
both  in  K^ronp  and  Americp.     This  has  resulted  in  two 
xreTy  ussblc  tyoos  of  stage  setting. 

1,  Pemanont  Retting. 
An  equipment  of  screens,  curtains,  ste">s,  arches, 
pnd  flats  which  can  be  us^d  in  various  combinations 
^n  several     Ipt's.     Sen  Hume  us^d  this  eouinmcnt  with 
much  sucees^  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre  in  Detroit, 
while  he  ^pp  director  (1016-XM.8.)    During  a  single 
year  he  brought  out  nineteen  nlaytg  of  which  eleven 
made  use  of  his  "Permanent  Setting."    This  eerl  ment 
is  inexpensive  and  yet  usable  in  a  great  variety  of 
adaptations^     T"ith  appropriate  stpge  pronerties  and 
artistic  lighting  rn  effectiveness  may  be  gained  which 
excludes  any  sense  of  familiarity  with  used  material. 
The  scene  is  usually;-  ohanged  but  slightly  throughout 
the  play* 

°.  Skeleton  Setting. 
This  setting,   sometimes  cslled  p  Unit  Setting 
differs  frofc  the  Permanent  Sett'ng  in  that  it  is  de- 
signed for  p  particular  ^lsy  and  is  not  intended  to  be 
iisedin  pnoth^-r  plsy.     The  setting  is  ro  d^signrd  thpt  the 
general  structure  Penalm  unaltered  throughout  the 
nlay.    The  scene away  be  ohanged  very  euicVly  by  the 
addiJ  *on  of  p  curtpin  or  the  removpl  of  p  plptf-rm. 
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Fritz  Leibor  in  e  production  of  Hamlet  at  a 
Boston  Thea.trr  (1927)  used  a  nerrpnont  arrangement  of 
columns  and  four  s^narst*-  curtains  In  long  folds. 
Another  enrtsin  at  the  ronr  Wftfl  changed  for  ^-'ffcrent 
rc^ner.     The  throne  room  HI  suggested  by  a  latform 
and  tT"o  e ha Irs, and  the  grave  yard  bv  a  grassy  mound. 

S 'ncc  both  of  those  ty pot  of  setting  ma  he  use  of 
simplicity  *nd  suggest  'on,  they  cm  be  effectively  used 
with  little  rraste  of  time  or  money. 

The  stare  as  a  mirror  to  life  haa  reflected  the 
interrupt  of  the  uresent  are  in  machinery  1n  S7ieh  plays 
as  i 

The  ^eavers    By  Heuntmsn 

Gas  By  Kaiser 

The  T/achine  ^'rec^ers      Py  Toller 

R.U.R  Py  Kapeh 

There  pls?^  are  sometimes  called  T'ac'  'nc  !>'ame 
and  | since  the7^  demand  a  mechanical  setting  m  tyne  of 
stape  design  Imown  as  Constructivism  har-  resulted. 

Construe^  1  .vi  sm  Ifl  "sheleton—  engineer  1nr  "  applied 
to  stsgn  setting.     It  ray  he  characterized     I  follows* 

1.  The  on"1-"-  essentials  of  a  stage,  designed  for 
Tfschinc-age  dMMUft,  r>ro  I  wRn  r^- 1  n  s  'ace  pu'1  light. 

P.  It  'loes  aT,Tay  with  baohdrons,  flat  scenery,  the 
proscenium  an'1  tht  gridiron, 

St  It  employs  engineering,  mechanics,  planes  and 
vnliirres    as  material. 
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^.  It  uses  vide  arches,  nanv  levels,  en^  po'-metric 
desl  ms, 

5't  It  lH  apposed  to  deeorption  rnd  to  'ictoripl 
effects  on  the  stpge. 

The  set^ln^  must  he  reduced  to  pbsolv-te  simplicity 
and  It  most  ho  ppactieal«**»that  ie^it  must  worh.  if 

machinery  wlth  '^poIo  is  nse"^,  the  ^heels  must  ho  ahle 
to  revolve,  "^vory  plank  nnd  oost  of  the  set  in  tested 
*y  the  rigid  question  of  ita  functional  use. 

Construct  1  v1  an  Is  |  revolt  agpinst  too  nuoh  i"?nti- 
faeture  of  nrt  hy  theory,  too  muc^  scoe^tpnee  of  r^rfpee 
decoration  aa  prt,  too  much  lov  of  technical  Polish. 
It  fa  fin  attempt  to  secure  f  ranges  a,  freedom,  and  sim- 
plicity.   The  spme  renct J  on  and  purpose  hp  a  resulted 
in  still  another  type  of  deslpn  knoT-m  as  the  Sppce  Sterne. 

Under  Eroressionism  there  «"pp  p.  reference  to  the 
'^o  of  lijghi     IcVed  otst  of  d  primness  as  p  hachproun-'  for 
+  he  Ejrpreaaionistio  potor,    ^he  p. t tempt  htm  is  to  ahow 
the  tr^-e  constructl  vi  st  pett1ngyis  conceived  for  rse 
wit  hats  t  |  cvrtp  in  and  to  "tand  in  space  from  the  time 

tha  audio nee  prrivep.  until  it  lepvos. 

Russia  Pn^  Ita^y  hpve   :ndopendent]y  7  eve  loped  this 
ty  e  of  production.    Rabinovitch  with  tha  A 08 00 V  Art 
Theptre  ^ipyrrr  introduced the  movement  to  America  in 
hla  production  of  Lyai strata  hy  iriatopl^nea*  The 
settinr  consisted  of  p  platform  "Mth  ata-'r^,   i  brohon 
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arch  and  a  series  of  pillared  Jorgulesco,   -ornSo  artist 
for  the  Repertory  Theatre,  Foston,  10°",    '•  signed 
an  interesting  s-t  with  mc(f%$g  machinery  for  a  production 
5f  Toller's,  *  The  Machine  VNdklfl^    The  adherents  of 
both  Constructivism  and  the  Space  Stage  protest  against 
the  decorative  stage. 

The  Snace  Stage  emphasi-rs  living  action  In  living 
lights     The  Space  Stage,  nr    Vnovm  ro  far,   is  usually 
the  old  type  of  stage  cleared  out,  ^'ired  and  eonipned 
for*  extraordinary  light  range  an<3  control.     a  cyclorama 
nay  bach  the  rtago.     This  cleared  out  space  may  he  used 
for  the  snot-out-of  (larltttftfla  scone  or  for  anything  from 
the  slightest  indication  of  reality  "fo  a  fully  represent- 
ative scene.     The  adherent s  of  the  void  stage  claim 
that*  vainest 

19  The  stage  free^  from  carpentered  rigidity  is 
capable  of  an  unhampered  mani  -mist  I  on  of  light  as  a 
dramatic  medium. 

°.  tThfl  actor  1|  the  pc1  no'"ledged  center  of  Interest. 

&i  The  vlay  gslns  in  emotional  because  of  ltl  very 
illusivenoss. 

<.  'Hie  interest  1s  centered  upon  the  real  c  ntent 
of  the  play  rather  than  mere  surface  deeoration. 

Modern  producers  aro  divided  into  two  hostile  groups. 
One  aide  1s  enthusiastic  in  demanding  for  the  theatre  a 
synthesis  or  nil  art.     They  swim  on  a  rich  combination  of 
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color,  designs  I  nuslo  and  rhythoi  pr  b  mopns  of  emotionrl 
^ntprpretptlon.     Relllherdt  nohly  cham  ions  this  vie™, 
(fhonglh  "hp  npvpr  allows  for**1  to  obscure  content,  the 
r^n^nr-  of  the  plsy  1  i  beaten  Into  the  onnsciousnesr  of 
the  p.udionce  hy  every    ossible  «!pn?rmip  pooerl.     In  the 
hands  of  snob  prtipts  hp  Cra^g,  Apnea,  and  Reinhardt, 
the         present  dpy  theatre    has  acMevcd  e  beatity  pnd 
artist 10  importance  exceeding  anything  1n  the  history 
of  the  theatre. 

But  opposed  to  this  grou    of  decorative  deslrnera  pre 
t^oae  "rho  contend  for  simplicity,  bolirv'rp  tvat  dc?-*gn 
-bscuros  the  actor  pnd  subordinate c  the  thought  to 
oictoripl  form. 

But  pll  modem  producers  pnd  prt^sts  pre  agreed  1n 
rejecting  literal  ^epresentpt^on  In  favor  of  g  more 
significant  roaTity.     The  stppe  1s  p.Uve,  thoughtful, 
experimental  pnd  progressive*    It  is  a  great  day  for 
the  theatre. 
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C  0NTT1 TBFT T ONS  TO  ?'OPT?MN  ^HAT'A 

Any  art  refusoa  to  bo  localizod.     It  mast  reach 
out  to  enrich  the  race  and  become  0  world  horitage. 
An  artistic  cont  -ibution  in  Italy  li  admirod  throughout 
Euronc.     A  ^oll-rctod  nlpy  *n  Berlin  inspires  bettor 
,,Tork  in  Amor  Ion.     T?ach  country  working  separately  makes 
i  contribution  whieh  Is  shared  b^r  the  entire  thoatrical 
world.     In  Euro no  the  t  hop  fro  1  a  p     lace  w^ere  ideas  pro 
dovelope^ ,  an-1  the  sen?  •  are  qui  eke  nod  into  pn  •  or- 
thotic appreciation  almost  amounting  to  worship.  The 
theatre  in  Germany  is  givon  ■  spiritual  significance 
eoual  to  thpt  of  the  ehurelu    In  Austria  and  Rus  ria , 
the  the  theatre  is  an  expression  of  the  life  of  its 
people.    Emotions  and  aspirations  find  form  through 
theatrical  art. 

But  drama  in  Amerlcr  "loos  riot  touch  our  national 
l1fe  as  closely  ss  the  automobile,     '"e  are  far  more 
imnresse^  with  a  no™  invention  t^an  a  now    lay.  There 
is  a  reason  for  this.     If  a  ne"*    la?'  is  fortunato  enough 
to  he  accented  by  an  American  producer,  It  must  be 
brought  ovt  In  one  theatre  in  one  city  of  our  country-- 
TXevr  York*     The  producer  ho^s  it  will  run  a  year.  He 
^rot  ects  himself  by  buying  sole  right"  to  production 
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so  that  if  anyone  in  Toledo  or  Atlanta  wished  to  see 


tho    lay  thar  must  trsvol  all  the  way  to  Novr  York,  ^hen 


after  n  year  or  so  the    'ley  may  be  carrier!  to  leading 
citior  or  oro^nced  hy  stock.     But  in  either  case,  the 
frroatort  number  of  Americans  ^111  f  'n^   it   im  orMble  to 
seo  tho  show'  therefore,  their  interest  in    plays  pan 
not  he  keen,     ''hen  a  roall?r  good    lay  oomee  out,  overy 
city  and  town  should  he  pivon  tho  onportunity  of  he  arinp 


Jlow  in  Euro-  e,  if  a  new  ^lay  comes  out,  ,  the  -  la- 
may  he  produced  hy  all  surround  "np*  towns  and  hamlets 
simultaneously.     The  play  become     p  -^iscussi^n  at  clubs 


It  lives. 

"r.  Craig's  nhilosophy  of  the  theatre  is: 
''The  function  of  the  theatre  1s  not  to  present  the 
superficial  ■•mblafUMM  of  life,  hut  the  soul  of  life; 
not  Naturalism  orRenlism,  hut  su' -estion;  not  represent- 
ation, ^it  intororotat  ion :  not  rHpioruo,  hut  action:  not 
scenery,  but  atmos  here:  not  ideas j  hut  visions. " 

Any    lay  which  could  be  so  aharaeteri zo^  nuat  be 
of  vali-e  and  should  become  a  fact  of  the  creative  life 
of  a  nation. 


it. 


dinner  part  lea  an-"1  the  home  circle.    The  thought  sinks  ^n. 
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ENGLAND 

From  the  view  noint  of  nro-Hiet  ion ,  England  hp 5? 
cont^ibtited  little  that  1  f?  n^.     The    teohnicjua  used 
5?  similar  to  the  Realism  most  often  seen  in  America. 
Also  In  England,  pPAAmericp,  VttSloal  Comedy  1 s  en 
enem-<-  of  roal  drama.     The  Musical  Comedy  hps  little 
Comedy  and  often  verse  music.     It  makes  its  appeal 
through  the  spectacular  display  of  color  and  girls, 
sorely  nbea^t*<'  li  lt|  own  excuse  for  being,"  but  such 
p  nrofnsion  of  scenery  not  cmltr  falls  to  help  the 
1magi nation,  it    debases  iti     Tf  ever  tha  nhra'-e,  "beau- 
tiful] hvt  dumb,"  could  be  aotly  applied,  it  might  be 
rsH  to  ^escribe  the  glrli  in  a  mus1cp1  Comedy  ^ho  stpnd 
(or  rrove)  like  images  amid  an  extravagance  of  featherr,, 
and  pie  cor  of  colored  silb, 

England  hat  ^roduce^  one  stare  artist r  of  first 
rank*     Gordon  Craig,  son  of  Ellen  Terry  the  celebrated 
rhakosnoprepn  actressg  hap  been  a      pioneer  in  stare 
decern t* on  pne!  design.     Put  so  little  suenort  did  he 
receive  from  his  country-men  that  he  thought  it  ^ise  to 
onen  a  studio  in  Italy  rather  than  1n  England. 

England  has  made  p  notahl'    contribution  through 
her  playwright  a «    B+mard  sha^  is  usually  ragardad  as 
the  world's  greatest  living  drpmatist,     .T0bn  Opls^orthy, 
.Tpmen  Pnrrie,  John  Basaflald,  John  ^rlnh-v t •  r ,  and  'rthur 
PiH#rO  have  contributed  notpbly  to  the  world's  literature. 
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No  other  country  has  such  a  famous  group  of  living  writers* 

.Tust  no^  in  England  there  is  a  reae  ion  as  elsewhere,  against 
the  drama  of  *  Tear;  In  fav  r  of  a  stronger  emotional  appeal. 
The  limitation    of  the  commercial  theatre  has  given  rise  to 
a  Btfltibe?  of  Little  The  atres,     Unfortunatr  ly  most  of  those 
theatres  have  prided  themselves  on  their    intellect  so  that 
when  their  nlnys  have  f piled  to    >lea  e     the  audience,  they 
hove  consoled  themselves  by  the  reflection  that  it  ^as 
"over  their  heads, n    There  is  no  dullness  like  that  of 
"ntelleetual  superiority*     Fortunately  there  are  in  London 
severel  small  groups  f  genuinely  Interested  in  theatrical 
art  who  will  create  their  o^^n  stvle  of  drama. 
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XRELAHD 

Durlnr-  the  lsst  twenty  five  y^ars  the  contribution 
of  the  Irish  to  world  drams  hps  been  uniouely  significant. 
Certr'n  Tr 1 sh  patriot?  realized  that  the  h    e  of  Ireland 
lay  in  establishing  t  national  unity  pnd  0  racial  ^ride. 
The  Irls1^  henrt  must  be  reached,  and  the  impginst ion 
fire^.     A  certpln  mall  group  of  1  iterary  artists  decided 
to  writ*  in  dramatic  form.     The  Irish  neonlo  would 
■nrohf^ly  not  rea^1  thl  long  books  that  night  he  written, 
but  they  would  go  to  plays*     Therefore,  in  1^99,  the 
Irish  Literary  'Vhoptvr  was  found o*  in  DuM .     "The  Rise  of 
The  Irish  Drama,"  hai  horn  1n  itself,  one  of  the  most 
drastic  PC1'1  ~vr rrent s  in  the  history  of  the  theatre. 

'"ill  *  am  Butler  Yeats  is  the  re>ireaonts  t 1  vo  ntaii  of 
this  revival  of  Irish  "  iterature,     T"'"th  the  determined 
UTpoaa  of  acouaJnting  Irish  neonle  with  thoir  country, 
histor--,  rnri  traditions,  this  group  of  Wrltara  delved 
into  forgotten  folk  lore  fend  revealed     to  thrir  country- 
men and  an  admiring  -vorld  the  beauty  an^  flaneur  of  the 
andont  Celtic     Imagination.     "In  the  Lr-rid  of  Heart's 
Desire,  ■  hy  Yeats  1s  a  *'e  11- known  example  of  the 
haunting  whimsicalities  of  the  Irish  peaaant*  eomblnad 
Wit  to  ■  Bttalnt  noetic  beaut:'-  of  expression,     A  number  of 
translators  put  into  Irish  idioms  the  9**11 0  romance 
an^  foiv  lore.     TMs  ft  *•  rich  a  contribution  to  posterity 
as  wpp  T©nnys  n*  popular  rand It Ion  of  thl  Arthur  stories. 
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L&rty  Gregory  If  WOll"»kn01fU  In  thir  connection.  Synges" 
renresonts  s  groun  of  writer fl  T"ho  want  to  the  outpost g 
of  Ireland  slid  gathered  "up  the  background,  and  language 
of  ■  naive  people  *nto  great  drama*    The  "Rider a  to 
the  Sea y     often  spoken  of  ate  the  greatest  of  one  not 
plays j  was  a  direct  result  of  8ynge * i  dim  experience  on 
the        Aran  Islands,  just  off  the  Irish  coast. 

The  plays  of  these  earner.t  ^-rritcrsf'^tve1r  p   "1  sophy 
of  the  drama  has  been  a  help  fa  1  protest  Against  the 
shabby  conventions  of  the  commercialized  ^rama. 

Not   only  has  the  Iriah  Theatre  In  Dublin 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  group  of  highly  original  play- 
wrlgfrtsj  but  it  ha  a.  developed  i  group  of  player  a  T"ho 
have  become  ^'o^ld-f  amous.    The  placing  group  originally 
eons  1st ed  of  unt reined  amateurs  "'ho  for  ah*=er  love  of 
the  ertj  worked  unfailingly  (  earnest  lyi  and  eons  latently 
to  build  up  ■  true |  s inters  interpretation  of  Irish  life. 
They  did  not  know  how  -"ell  they  had  succeeded  until  they 
made  a  trip  to  America  •  few  yearn  a  go ,     So  enthusiastic 
wai  their  recent  ion  in  America  that  they  have  returned 
alnce  then*     During  the  season  .lust  closed,  (1927*8) 
the  Irish  Players  presented  in  Vow  York,  "The  Plough  and 
The  Stars, n  and  "Juno  and  the  Paycock*" 

In  commenting  on  these  plays,  the  February  11  rr  issue 
of  the  Theatre     rt l  T'onthly  ssys:- 
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"There  nc  +  orr  hpve  r  Aallberateness  <~if  attscl: 
that  !■  at  first  dl  s concert  l.np.    Put  t^eir  slovn-iess 
and  their  ejepane  Irenes  s  ^rove  before  the  evening  is  over, 
■However,  to  be  €bi  pre  er,  almost  inevitable  mpnner  of 
giving  the  plays  their  finsl  rmtbenticit?'.  " 

Metre  O'Neill,  whe  hps  tfone  such  individual  ^orh, 
was  described  thus: 

"Mi  8 1  OfNeill,  whether  ps  the  pognaeiOUS  sentiment- 
ell  s^   in  "The  Plough,"  or  the  cbeer?T  Valsie  Mpdigare  in 
f,.Tuno,''  sweeps  qpc^  of  her  tirs^es  from  c  climax  of 
rhetoric,  whdeh  Meni  the  very  summit  of  hnsjan  eloouonoo, 
to  another  and  yet  another,  until  she  p  ocrrs  the  e  >itome 
of  the  wit  pnd  nassion  of  r>hra°e-lov*nr  Ireland." 

Tt  is  Indee t5  remarkable  how  ^ell  the  oririnpl  pur- 
ose  of  the  Irish  Thentre  hat  horn  S0hiered«     Trelpn-'1  '■ 
pprt  has  been  glorified,  and  present  day  Ireland  has  be- 
come ertleulate* 
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The  French  Theatre  has  had  an  illustrious  past* 
It  present  it  may  he  compared,  to  a  r^ch  dowager,  secure 
in  her  posit  long  prond  of  her  pastj  reaohing  out  for 
every  ne™  d  1  server  ?r  In  art,  In  order  to  further  beautify 
horse If — hot  •he  herself  has  ceased  to  create. 

Unlike  the  theatre!  in  England  and  America,  the 
ler~j       countries  on  the  continent  give  to  their 
Theatres  some  kind  of  government  protection.  The 
Come  ^  ie-Francsis<~  is  ^ne  of  four  national  theatres  in 
^sris.     It  dra^s  from  the  state  pn  annual  subsidy  of 
half  a  million  franer,  beside  I  It  pays  no  rent  to  the 
government  for  the  building  11   04 tuple ■  4     Vet  from 
France  has  come  no  particularly  original  contribution 
to  the  Theatre.     The  French  have  been  very  Interested 
in  the  artistic  movement,  particularly  1n  Fxpressl onism. 
The:r  have  fonml*t<  S  Its  principles  to  indicate: 
(sccor^ng  to    untly  Carter) 

]»nA  continul  ty  of  line  snd  eonposltloil  to  suggest 
rhythmical  movement. 

°.  Color  distribution  for  emotional  value, 

3,  The  use  of  the  "S^ace  Stage ,w  to  sug^st  infinity. 

4«   The  use  of  light  and  "atmosphere"  +*o  snggest  mystery. 

5.  The  search  for  rhythm  an/1  vibration  Is  achieved 

partly  through  costume  end    >artly  through  sty!lization 
of  the  setting. 
France  has  ^oon  greatly  influenced  by  the  Russian  ballot. 
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ITALY 

The  "ne  original  contribution  which  Italy  has  made 
is  in  the  form  of  Futurist  drama.     Msrinetti  is  the  in- 
spiration of  thds  movement  ^h'ch  datr-a  fyon  1-  n<^\  is 
eohool  of  artists  have  found  in  machinery  a  symbol  and 
pattern  of  modem  life.     They  fl»d  extreme  beauty  of 
color,  forward  motion  in  machinery.    One  writer  states 
i I  thus : 

''It  Is  certain  that  each  civilization  has  Its  ctti 
forr  of  art,  and  in  order  to  express  this  form  the 
artist  must  study  snd  understand  the  obiocts  and  agents 
wh^ch  belong  to  his  o^n  oeriod,     I  have  proclaimed  end 
defended  the  beauty  of  the  locomotive,  the  airplane,  etc." 

•Tpny  boohs  snd  articles  ■  ave  been  written  explaining 
this  neT"  artistic  conception.     A  Futurist  Theatre  hat 
been  opened  :n  Italy,  w1  th  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  ^eminetti. 

Th's  Futurist  ''ovement  It  clos  ly  related  to  con- 
structivism mhich  hss  it?  h'^ne  in  Russia.     Both  moverents 
glorify  t1  r>  ilaplJ ci ty  arid  utility  of  macMnery  and 
mechanism.     The  Italians  hpve  carried  the  Maeh'ne  idea 
Into  the  dance,  and  dressed  up  the  ballet  in  cylinders, 
funnela,  etc.     One  such  ^pnee  is  colled  *Tba  Bp 1 let  of 
the  Locomotive,"  in  wh1ch  the  dancers  isiltati  the  re- 
el slon  and  rhythmic  exactness  of  a  machine. 
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Plays  of  this  typo    rill  for  sotM.ngs  of  mechanlriPl 
c  nsfcrootlon  or  design  of  cub^s,  ■cniare a ,  or  reor-otric 
f  1  mres  on  the  01*deT  of  PntttVilt  nn!nt  *np;r. 

This  1s  Italy's  protest  against  the  Motor  1.al 
■tags  pn^  realistic  Interpretation.     It  la  Itpl:-'s  rtter 
to  catch  nnrl  project  the  pnirit  of  the  present  age. 
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In  Germany  drama  is  considered  the  hlghcit  form  of 
literary  e:nres  ^ion#     The  ne^or  phases       both  clrar.pt  1c 
constriction  and  production  are  included  in  the  ^sc- 
ores Monistic  mover ent,  *"h1ch  hegan  In  German--  and  f-cre 
has  hecn  rest  fully  developed,    rxpresp ioni  so  most  truly 
re  regents  the  ne"*  spirit  of  Germany  ™rlch  has  lost 
vry  oct  for  formality  and  iyitiMnetlc  convention  rnd  ^s 
seel  ing  an  indi vidua  1  independence  and  1m  ortance. 

German  drama  represent ■  the  pre s ent  day  ser'^uoness 
of  the  German  peoolr  to  understand  t^eir  place  in  the 
iinlvo^se,     Ther<~  If  an  intense  earnestnesr ,  a  directness, 
an  emotional  evaluation,  by  means  of  Hiich  life  is  tested, 
or  foarlesrly    reponted.     There  is  no  corned?;-,  little  time 
for  idle  rrece  or  hearty,  no  "  r istoj^  scenes  or  ^ordr,  ihe 
drama  of  such  -Titers  as  Toller,  I  piper,  Posonclevrr, 
"egener,  *s  r;  oTdly  inf  Irene  *  nr.  ^orld  drama,     Tt  is 
-,ro- p^lfe  that  thir  groro  of  vritrrs  '-ill  prove  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  since  the  Tosen-FhaT"  period  uhlttfc 
introduced  the  drama  of  i^eas# 

Put  in  ptrong  contrast  to  the  rapidly  enlarging 
group  of  "Vnres si onisti c  "Titers  and  producers,  is  the 
colossal  figure  of  Rei^hardt,  from  his  theatre,  the 

Grosses  r>hauspielhaus  in  Perlin  hasos"ght  tve  attention 
of  the  world#    R^inhardt  5  s  p  law  unto  hlnsolff  he 
dra^s  from  all  st7'les  and  movn cnts  hrt  conforms  to  n^ne. 
He  cpn  nrerrnt  a  sensuous  spectacle  Whitfa  might  have 
dazzled  an  ancient  Omental  monarch,  or  he  can  reduce  hip 
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mer"apG  to  the  simplicity  of  a  church  interior,  Oliver 
BfjSayler,  in  hit  boo1--,  "Max  Relnhardt,  and  7T1s  Tbcat^r," 
has  Included  s  series  of  short  bloprephieel  sketches 
written  by  associates  of  Hpinharf-lt,     v^  pre  indebted  to 
Hugo  Von  Hofmasthal  for  this  statement: 

"Reinhardt  emerges  such  •  universal!^  theatre 
Waster        has  not  an  'eared  in  a  Qentury # * 

Rudolf  Kossrcr    writes j 

"If  anyone  in  the  realm  of  the  Stage  desorves  the 
title  of  magician,  It  is  Max  Rpinhsr-U,     Within  twenty 
ye arc |  he  hat  produced  or  heon  reft pons lb It  for  nearly 
five  hundred  ;">la.ys,  each  of  them  contributing  more  or 
lesr.  vlwl<3  stimulus  to  the  contemporary  world-wide 
rebirth  of  the  theatre  as  an  art*     He  has  changed  the 
theatre  fr<->m  a  realm  of  caref\;>l  roi-t*n^  to  |  soiirce  of 
expeetaney  and  emotional  orc'tpment,      Rplnharit,   Li  an 
rvrrlrnting  adventuroUl  txper lffiental  1st  and  onch  07.- 
neriment  has  enr 1 ehedthe  thoatro,n 

Rplnhar14-  vrr  worked  throv^h  the  veil  established 
Clerman  T?ppertory  system.    He  has  not  concerned  himself 
primarily  '"it1,  new  nlrvp  n  s  most  /^-o^i  c-°n  r>r   Veo^a  do, 
b"t  he  has  sought  the  best  dramatic  material  in  overy  ap 
and  ovory  county,     Tn  his  productions,  many  classics 
have  eroerlencod  a  rebirth. 
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Reinhardt  has  found  the  German  people  exceptionally 
vnr.  pons lT«  to  the  best  in  drama.     The  Repertory  system 
Is  thfl  strength  and  prid©  of  t1  e  German  theatre.     It  is 
gr'">rn1od  in  ■]  Irltual  tendencies  v*hlch  in  the  course  of 
six  goner at  tons  ha3  become    art  of  the  nation's  flosh 
and  blood.     The  concept  of  the  theatre  a?  an  instrnnent 
of  st  iritnal  and  merit  el  tcnli  frhtenment  19  one  vdilch  has 
lonfr  been  held  by  the  German  people.     This  conception 
of  the  dramr  as  a  spirit  i.ial  force  has  led  to  a  wonderful 
organ1  tat  inn  of  the  thesjtre  on  national  ^iiie?.     It  ha  a 
produced  a  sy stein  of  endowment  and  popular  control, 
apart  from  profit,  ^hi  eh  has  chcche^  theatrical  mono  no  ly 
in  Germany.  Thii  high  ooncention  of  drama,  with  an  ex- 
ceptional freedom,  an"  op  ortimlty  for  develo  rnent  has 
riven  Germany  groat  drftjBMCtl©  inport enoe. 
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RUSSIA 

Russia  hes  alw&yi  g 'von  the  dremr  Bomantiat  the 
seme  lnpovtaiMMI    attaehsd  to  it  by  the  Oenoana* 
Drpmef  ho«lf*f|  fat  I  received  frerh  Impotence  under  "7 
the  Soviet  Government  ^h'ch,  rn^er  p  noli. cy  of  ays- 
tenptle  ert  culture  endows  p  group  or  theatres*  There 
hf>l  been  Rmeb  t*  er imentet  1  on.     S<~ver?>l  Sohool  of 
hiteroretat ion  heve  ropi'lted.     Tlio  Russians  have  made, 
■  significant  nee  of  the  theatre  to  express  the  rtrugp-lo 
between  the  exuonentp  of  the  old  end  ne"  order  of 
mecMnery,  thet  *s  t^e  idee  of  the  machine  es  destroyer 
and  the  machine  as  constructor,     Tn  Ri'srlp,  MpcMne 
Dremr  is  used  for  econom'c  pro  rrrn  V,     It   "r  vscc.  to 
teech  the  Russians  that  "he  re  a  a  in  the  -^ld  deyr.  they 
ware  rnere  npc,r  *nes  dolnp  routine  worlc  3 y>  factories  now 

"  tup t  Ion  *  s  reversed,     ^lie  «r>rkcrs-  in  Prs~:*r  rre 
now    msrtors  of  tht  IWdbilMi     In  Rurr 'r,  thoreforr, 
T'nchlnr  T^r^Tvr  1s  iir/  J  nr.  rn  education  1n  the  rccn- 
struetlon  of  the  economic  lift  of  the  country. 

Construct 1 vism  hps  found  its  fullest  extension  in 
Rurr"p,     It  1s  p  crestive  novoment  intended  to  s^een 
out  of  the  Russian  theatre  ell  trpces  of  the  old  bour- 
pooig  thenl"r"cal  scenery  and  s tpne-sr t  •  " nrf ,  en"!  to  re- 
place them  by  e  ne*^  V1nd  of  symbe.Ho  setting,  Workers 
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in  constructs vist  detign  trt  Altaian,  Madame  Bragaflia, 
Pecabla,  Tairoff,  an!  I'eyerh^ld.    Tairhoff  employs 
j  eometri cp  1  fo mi  tod  different  leva  1b t  T>'eyerhold 
build?  ptsre  pet :  *nf°  of  iron,  concrete,  and  g^tu  n 
I  tone trie  forms. 

The  T'oscov'  Art  Theatre  if  the  rost  interesting 
end  most  significant  1n       Russia.     It   is  a  Repertory 
Theatre  with  a  strongly  centralized  dictators  hip  under 
Rabinovitch,     The  members  of  the  Moscow  Theatre  enjoy 
the  s-^van'  age  of  a  profit-sharing  system.     They  start 
p.r  students,  then  hsv*ng  graduated ,  they  hocome  I 
member  of  the  family  of  actors  an-1  tl  are  in  the  profits 
of  the  theatre. 

It  is  a  ver^r  commendable  system  and  helps  to 
account  for  th^  exceptionally  high  ouallty  of  actin<~, 
and  the  finished  ty  e  of  production.      The  actor"  love 
their  worlt9  jbhey  sacrifice  for  1t,  there  is  perfect 
teamwork  and  careful  attention  to  derail.     The  BoSOOW 
llvt  Theatre  It  the  ltrgesta  busiest  and  post  influential 
organization  devoted  to  dramatic  art  in  f  r  world. 

The  MUslcal  Art  Theatre  Is  a  lat^r  development  under 
Stanislavsky «     It   is  r  Interpreting  classic  opera  in  a 
wholly  artistic,  a. r^or 'mental  fas1- 'ion. 

Many  phases  of  Rttssisn  art  remain  grotesnus  and 
barbaric  but  Lt  *s  creative,  and  Individual.  At  XVI 
highest  point  e  |  It  hat  smiled  forth  nor  Id  admiration. 
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AMERICA 


Artistic  errnerimontrt  1  on  in  Americs  is  hindered  by: 
I  The  star  system  which  tends  to| 

A.  Purn"eh  a  goo^  role  rather  thsn  a  pood  ley. 

B.  It  £ive3  little  encouregemont  to  ne'-  actors 
or  HBw  mot  hods, 

C.  Un^or  toil  ntar  ayatUB  ■  synthesis  of  BPtflf 
gUOh  as  Furope  achieves  Is  impo^siblo,  for 
the  star  must  be  lsyed  up  out  of  all  ro- 
portlon  to  the  rost  ot  the  production* 

II.  Ihe  Com  ere ' el 1  zed  Thentro. 

A,  The  selection  of  nr"      lays  is  controlled  Tr>? 
B  few  producers  1n  one  city — Now  Vorh,  Tho 
cho^co   's  based  upon  lifl  Boiling    o*"or.  Only 
plays  bought  out  in  New  Yo^l--  receive  recog- 
nition or  popularity. 

B.  Thii  By ■  ton  givoi  little  or  no  BnoottPagBinoxit 
to  worthwhile  playr.  that  Blight  not  satisfy 
t^e  penernl  r>'  "c. 

Ct  .^ince  tbe  commercialized  thoBtres  are  in- 
terested in  drama  only  as  a  money  proposition; 
they  have  little  Interest  In  or  time  for  cx- 
erlnontn t1 on. 
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III.  American  people  ar.  n  whole  have  attached  to 
the  theatre  little  significance.    It  la  pri- 
maril?/  n    lace  of  amusement.     Thorp  i  a  a 
fa.'li^e  to  appreciate  artistic  or  a  iritTinl 

OBslbilltiec  of  the  theatre.  Therefore, 
American  people  demand  very  little  from  the 
theatre. 

Though  tvin  thatrieal  monopoly  tend  a  to  run  in  a 
conventional  mold,   it  la  boi.np,  Strongly  challenged  hy  the 
Tributar--  Theatre,  vr'-.ich  is  to  ho  found  an: 
1.  Repertory  Theatres 
P.   Art  T^entrra,  "enl-^of  era*  onal 

Lit tlo  T'hertres 
4#  College  Theatres. 
There  no'-<  r  theatre?  havo  In  common? 

lf  A  gemiinc  love  of  dramatic  rxnresrion, 
°.  An  eagerness  for  erne  »imentation  and  original 
err  ftt  ion. 

Sf  A  clover  adaptability  which  maker  the  moat  of 
poor  housing,  little  ecu  Lament,  nn'  rep  -vrcea. 
This  they  accent  as  a  challenge  to  Ingenuity* 

4«      <3  termined  desire  to  bring  the  host  of  world 
Arama  to  the  American  peonie. 
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g    A  beautiful  Spirit  of  cooperation  and  a  yvthful 
nrido  In  achievement* 
The  growth  of  thos-   theatres  has  been  Biost  ra  Id  during 
the  lest  ten  year-p,     It  answers  the  need  fori 

1,  Self-exnres si on  In  art  f orris. 

^.  Community  comradesM  • 

3,  A  Vno,,rled re  of  drama  denied  by  our  commercial 
theatroe . 

Tt  is  to  the  Tributary  Theatres  we  Trust  looV  for  %}  i 

Ighesl  dfYalopmagta  'n  Artistic  scener^  and  Individual 
ac1'":  •  e  vemcnt ,     Yet  so  far,  all  American  the^trea  have 
been  able  to  do  is  to  copy  and  trans  lant  European 
ideas.    However  some  of  the  imported  ideas  have  been 
most  artistically  Interpreted* 

Jn  Now  YorVf  ^va.  Le  GallleM  an*  Alice  Lewisohn 
have  presented  goo<)  plays  "lt)3  most  artistic  production^ 
In  KQ  old  playhouse  down  on  Fourteenth  Street  and  at 
absurdly  lo^  prices  ^va  Le  Gelli^-^^     r~  operated  her 
Civic  Repertory  Thentre,  Lee  S .irons on  has  done  a  high 
grade,  of  work*  with  the  Theatre  Guild,     -"merlea  ve '-  novr 
a  number  of  Renertory  Theatres  •"rhJTch  arr  drawing  crowds 
and  favoraMe  comment,     A  numb  r  of  brilliant  scenic 
artists  are  bringing  Amorica  just  consideration  as  a 

centr-  of  ex  andinr  art  Interest* 
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Lee  81aionson|  Joseph  Urbrn,  Robert  Edmond  Jones , 
Jonpi  Jorgulesco      are  toenlo  art i ate  made  "x  1 1-hnown 
through  the  pages  of  Theatre  Art  Magazines* 

Thon gfr  America  is  largely  exoerlmentsl  :nnd 
imitative  in  design*  she  Is  contributing  some  highly 
original  drama*    Eugene  Ocelli  is  now  as  popular  in 
Kvro  c  an  in  America.    His  plays  fit  well  into  the 
ne^er  Eur one nn  Bx res  si onistic  interpretation. 

Amerlcrn  drnms  is  exrifind  ing  *n  Interest  and  variety 
ftr*  st  mnheri  of  plays  pr    written  every  year*  George 
'lares  Bafee?  of  Tale  T'nivorr>i  ty  5°  sr eating,  in  a 
scientific  way  I  school  of  Tie --Lean  olpywrightst  Many 
of  these    lays  haws  ^oal  mer^t.     American  writers  rv: 
turning  their  attention  to  ■  true  ,  artistic  inter- 
rotstlon  of  the  natty  races  cn^  social  c^as?  s  vhich 
■sJ&J  Dp  thll  country. 

Playwrights  are  going  das  or  than  formerly,  "lie 
adjnstnent  of  race  Is  becoming  the  characteristic  Am- 
erican there,    decent  Rew  York  niays  have  presents 
the  Cb'cnf  o  girl  ^tb  too  much  IndepOhdenoe  In  "Chicago; 
The  Hpv  yo-'t  working  class  in  "Saturday  f  i  Children j* 
Mountain  whitrp  in  t^o  ncv  nlayr  of  Miss  Volmer  and 
Negroes  in  Tf'orgy;"  "Lulu  Bellfn  and  "Abrahen1!  Fosom." 

A  resll stir  study  of  Negro  folh  life  has  been 
begun,  an  1  With  It  the  imagination  of  the  artistic 
Nerro  folV  nlay. 
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The  Theatres  Arts  Honthly,  (Oct.  lf>rf;)  states  thug: 
"The  development  of  Negro  drama  at  ;  resent  owes  rrorr  to 
the  lvv<*  of  the  general  erotic  appenl  of  its  mpterlal 
fhpn  to  the  BpeOlal  program  of  a  rpcial  drama*    But  the 
motivor  of  race  drama  are  already  matured  and  Just  as  In- 
evitably pr  fhe  Irish,  Russian,  and  Yiddish  drama  evolved 
from  the  cul turpi  p  pear  am  of  their  respective  movement^ 
go  must  the  Negro  drama  emerga  from  the  realistic 
movement  of  contemporary  Negro  life** 

Mont  Negro  ola  s  "have  bpon  "rritten  by  white  men, 
though  they  pro  oroducod  with  s  negro  cast, 

^Tierr  ar    nnmistakahle signs  of  pn  emerging  Negro 
drama  and  the  founding  of  ■  Negro  Theatre.     The  National 
Ethiopian    Art  Theatre  founded  5n  ITarlem,  1926,  and  The 
Shadows j  r  iagro  Little  Theatre  .fast  started  in  Chicago-) 
point  to  a  definite  step  to^'p-1-1  rnciel  expression. 

This  is  rr.e  vitv  the  v-forld  <'ride  struggle  of  all 
vpoes  and  classes  to  become  articulate.     The  drama  serves 
as  an  excellent  medium.     American  plays  are  consul  ruous 
I  for  a  n  nc ha lance  and  hopefulness  not  often  seen  in 
European  drama*    In  the  Fobrupry,  It  °°,  Issue  of  Theatre 
Arts  Monthly  1s  to  be  found  this  comment  on  the  Amer^cpn 
A hy  ■  Prone1"  critic: 
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That  which  most  different! ates  American  productions 
from  ours  is  for  the  most  part,  humor,    French  ploys  ere 
In  general  tad  or  gay*     In  America  one  findr,  even  in  the 
most  sombre  plays ,  a  not*?  of  iron? f  of  Joviality^  of  cold 
comedy  which  sto^s  amotion  at  the  very  moment  It  berins 
to  make  itself  felt.    This  email ty  is  vcr^-  special  and 
very  egreeable,  like  an  exotic  fruit  ^horc  aridity  paokers 
tha  mouth  at  firrt,  but  for  which  one  quickly  cultivates 
a  tr.sto." 

Th^  regrettable  situation  in  itae ri oa  J,^  dus  to  our 
national  stfitnda  toward  drama  is  changing  rather  rapidly 
vndrr  tho  influence  of  many  little  theatres  throughout 
the  width  and  breadth  of  America,     These  little  theatr' s 
bccoHo  perfect  canters  of  art  activities.    The  good 
vorlr  they  or<*  doirgmust  bear  fruit,     America  has  donr 
good  ^orVjit  ^3.33  do  better,    America  is  youngf  artistlr 

erf  act ion  acnes  with  maturity,    I  beliove  cur  ape  of 
great  dramatic  development  Is  near. 
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STTOT7ARY 

Since  c^^rifT  is  nn  indicetion  of  growth,  a  growing 
institution  of  artistic  effort  such  as  the  Theatre 
represents  must  bo  constantly  changing,    '"o  hpve  observed 
that  theatrical  producers  until  recently  have  been  con- 
cerned with  a  literal  interpretation  of  life  in  dramatic 
■form.    No1"  the  emphasis  is  on  suggestion  and  svmbolism 
an  8    ^enrcsentption  of  hidden  truth.     There  is  then,  a 
more  eprnest  effort  than  evor  before  to  brlnr  all  the 
srts  to/tether  under  a  central  v,orl~inp  Principle  for  a 
certsln  ^oll-deflnod  effect.    (Treater  Importance  is 
given  to  oainting,  music  and  movement  than  ever  before 
"•*f"'  possible  eyco  ~>t1  on  of  t^e  Oreo  Vs. 

The  form  of  drama  Is  experimental  rather  than  formalf 
it  is  suggestive  rather  than  final.    Expressionism  is 
the  name  given  to  the  present  fley  protest  against 
Realism  in  fpvor  of  p  Fiore  plastic    b  irltiTi  end  1ntrr» 
protive  art,  both  in  form  and  presentation  of  drama. 
Scenery  is  given  most  inrli vidua]  treatment— sometimes  a 
■p '  f--]     s  1  m'"1 11  c  1  tv  end  o<*rpiri  nn  0""*  ^nvspsnt  orna tene0^— — 
but  it  is  not  realistic,  sot   or  conventional.  Lighting 
air!  0t age  design  have  te>on  a^vantpge  of  the  nevwT 
veohanical  end  scientific  devices  to  pivo  KFestei*  feoility 
of  movement  snd    variety  of  beauty. 

Different  countries  are  making  contributions  to  drama 
^11  of  ,-'l"|J!ch  pre  caught  up  bv  n  world  n    ^reciation.  Frsnee 
artistically  presents  the  Reveu»  the  Fnrce,  and  comedy. 
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Germany  is  ^orl'inr  earnestly  «aA  ikillfUlly  at  the 
creation  of  an  Bjfpresaionistio  (irama  an^  form  of  Inter* 
pretatlon*    Russia  is  throwing  its  pent-up  emotional 
-  -  lorienee  into  a  techninue  of  acting  which  is  unexcelled. 
Italy  tinder  the  spirit  of  ■  new  enthns^rp^  for  lahcr  has 
YTppi^'O'n'ho'^l  novo 3 1 1  o pi  In  'rnp,1  1  ne  d t "  a  p tv^  1  t1  ■!  r 1 1  f 

ballet*     America  5p  watchinp  carefully  end  copying  rlil]- 
fully  the  ,vorV  of  all  countri'-p,  -,TrhiJ^  she  is  experiment- 
ing with  you th fit  1  sine  ritv  and  enioysient  ^ith  a  drwnatic 
foiTB  and  tecv,nimie  of  her  o^rni.     America  ifl  calUnp  ovt 
to  all  her  many  poooles  and  races  to  express  then- 
poIvop  thronph  drama*     Nen*ro  dra^a  ^"as  com^  and  is  no1" 
being  scrutinized  as  a  unique  American  contribution* 
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